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BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


@ Just a trial of Murad Cigarettes will tell you why their 
sale within a few months has exceeded the combined sales 
of all other Turkish Cigarettes—-a most remarkable 
achievement. 


MURAD 


CIGARETTES 


have the same rare selections and the same delicate blend of the cigarettes 
used in the court circles of Turkey. The man who makes them, Allan 
Ramsay, has served for sixteen years as government expert of Turkey. 


10 for 15 cents 


BY apes eee! age If you can’t get Murad Cigarettes from 
your dealer, sen r ten, 75c. for fifty, $1.50 for one hundred 


ALLAN RAMSAY, 111 FIFTH AVENUER, NEW YORK CITY 
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Germany’s Covetous Eye 
By Frederic Courtland Penfield 


The Kaiser’s Systematic Play for Trade Supremacy in China 
































RANCE had no choice but to espouse Rus e in the conflict in A t of the globe, espe r ] ‘ ‘ } ! ‘ , hat tl 
was compelled by her alliance with the Czar’s Government. But of Germa Britons who study with apprehension the statist of England ul rade All 
interest in the conflict, the Germany of paramount military importance, bound _ this is true, and Suez Canal returns prove that the users of the waterway under Britair 
by no alliance, and having no voice in the controversy leading to war, the Germar red flag are yearly less numerous, while the number of German shiy 
that should have been neutral in the strictest sense of the word what of that country Then why not Trade-Lord I hat the German Emper It the better 
It isa fact incontrovertible that, from the commencement of hostilities between Russia of the appellation ind more truthfu de ‘ It i! reditable to the 
and Japan, the German Emperor has been as pro-Russian as any wearer of the Czar German people that their nal } rm lue to habits of istry and thrift, rat} 
uniform. And bankers of Berlin, most of them, have been equally pro-Russian in their than to military display: t r t t the drill-master, is making Gern re 
conduct and sympathy And shipowners of Hamburg and Bremen, taking their cue And could Trade-Lord W m be hone calle tut f he oke he fa 
from the capital, have devotedly supported the Russian side, many of them finding it obvious as a mountain, that one of the sta n the Russo-Japanes nfl vould be the 
easy to view situations of international procedure in a manner allowing them to reap — privilege, amounting almost to right, to exploit commercially tl 
golden benefits; for whenever Russia was forced to purchase ships to augment her on God's footstool China? More than one-fourth of the people of the earth are Chine 
armed fleet these were always found in Germany. When Russian squadrons were di and their country in this vear 190 more primitive, in the absence of ra ‘ te 
patched to the Far East they were coaled practically throughout that long journey grap ind other public ut tit ind ¢ I pr ! ! ! 
from German colliers. And in other helpful ways Germany has officiated as the hi enst | har other lar retendit 
maiden of Russia of Shanghai, Canton, Peking and Tientsin, the peopl ‘ ant} of th 
The Kaiser's favoritism for Russia was infectious throughout his empire, as suggested of the outer world: but it also is a truism that much pr aecrues { teach n 
and six months ago his people were practically unanimous for the cause of their neigh ‘ t’’ mode 
bors on the north. Had the contending armies and fleets in the Far East been equally The German Emperor foresaw that China could not I r the ‘ 
matched, with the outcome hanging in the balance, the influence of William I] could have — of outside enterprise and trace nd t mind th could ha ! | f 
swayed the continent of Europe in Russia's favor; and, things in Manchuria and onthe doubt that the tor in th 
sea being equal between Russia and Japan. an advantage would thereby have a ed privile ‘ I e | I 
to Russia difficult to overcome. Why? Because the Kaiser is the strongest, most ir exploit commercia their great neigh hose tten lar 
fluential and cleverest potentate in Europe. Splendid exemplar of the war-lord idea vith their n tl ild be but natural to the Mikado’s peoy ‘ th 
he is really the peer of diplomatists, a ruler whose utterances are weighed and discussed as manufacturers and trader 
as those of none other in Continental Europe. Understanding the value of words, and = war 
a coiner of subtle phrases, an epigram from the Kaiser contrasting the destiny and If Russia were successful, her reward ild be the validat f he 
rights of the ‘‘white man”’ and the * yellow man” would probably have left the British Manchuria, the bundling of the J out of Korea, and the attaint 
Japan’s only sympathizers in the Old World controlling influence in China's } tical affair Ihe ’ ng of 
But the psychological moment never came — there was a hitch somewhere in Asia, and manufacture and commerce to the 400,000,000 people of ¢ 
Kuropatkin’s genius was expended in masterly retreats; all the triumphs on land and of Russia's progr f I r ! | 
sea were those of the little men under the sun-flag ’ ame a mighty engagement and has but ttle t ‘ KF yven her er 
and William hastened to decorate the Russian loser and the Japanese victor. But the A nation aspirir time t ntr he wh of A 
point was strained; the public perceived this. As a result, the incident fell flatter than  matters—certainly not. Yet one of the 
the anti-climax of a melodrama playe d to empty seats plendid opportunit toex] t trade ever her ( 
The Kaiser's chagrin was great. But it need not have been, for the march of event What countr is to benefit thre 
in the East was proving him simply to be mortal — he had failed to pick the winner, and France? Hard for t French 
was gradually becoming aware of it. A plunger in a sporting event perc: an error of never been the policy at St. Peter 
judgment in a few minutes, usuall With the War-Lord of Germar required the whose peopie had fir 
lapse of months to bring the sad fact to his understanding that Japan would win in the his business in China 
great struggl porter, John Bull 
Why War-Lord, as an appellatio august William? Adept in the art of warfar Who, then, cou 
he surely is; but have not the Fatherland’s victories under his rule been those of peace than the Trade-L f I 
only? Has Germany been involved in strife possessing the dignity of war since he came from the inceptior 


to the throne? Has she not, on the other hand, made headway in trade and sea tr 
portation under his guidance that has no parallel in the t 


And are not the words ‘‘ Made in Germany” so painfully familiar throughout two-third a hive of indu 
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And this was precisely what the astute Hohenzollern 
saw through the smoke of battle in far-away Manchuria. 
He saw a prosperous Germany if the Slav crushed the yel- 
low man. To say he did not would be a libel upon a giant 
intellect. 

Any one disposed te review practically certain incidents 
in the recent history of Germany may develop a dozen 
reasons why the Emperor should seek to make his country 
all important through trade conquest. Let it be remem- 
bered that the Kaiser chafes at barriers of every kind, and 
that there is a restlessness in his nature at times trying 
to his patience to restrain. He looks at the map of the 
German Empire and painfully admits that the present 
frontiers are practically those bequeathed by the Great 
William. To a divine-right monarch this is exasperating. 
The loftiest ambition of an ordinary sovereign, governing 
perfunctorily, even, is to have the national area expand 
under his rule. 

William's mediwval temperament shudders at the 
crowded condition of the earth in this twentieth century, 
when all frontiers appear immovable. Had he lived in the 
days of the Crusaders his valiant sword would probably 
have brought all Palestine under German control; and 
had he been a free agent when Bonapartism collapsed he 
most likely would have carried the German standard to 
the Mediterranean, perhaps to Stamboul. The ironical 
fact is that the German Emperor has had rebuffs and dis- 
appointments in his efforts to expand his realm. The 
Monroe Doctrine, excluding his empire from even a coaling 
station in this hemisphere, is to the Kaiser a perpetual 
nightmare. Sturdy sons of the Fatherland control the 
trade of more than one state in South and Central 
America, but nowhere is it possible to unfurl the standard 
of Germany over “colony” or ‘‘ sphere of influence.”” Even 
to forcibly back up her subjects’ rights the approval of 
the Government at Washington has first to be obtained 
In his heart, the Kaiser loathes the Doctrine of Monroe 
that is certain. 

It is twenty years since Germany began to build up a 
colonial empire in Africa, and the net result is that, after 
pending some hundred million dollars, she has acquired 

ver a hundred million square miles of territory, with a 
sparsely scattered German population of between five and 
six thousand souls—-men, women and children. A third of 
the adult male population is represented by officials and 
soldiers. Militarism is rampant everywhere, with the re- 
sult that the white settler shuns German colonies as he 
would the plague. The keen-witted Kaiser long ago saw 
that empire-building in the Dark Continent could produce 
nothing but expense during his lifetime. 

lo perdition with the Monroe Doctrine, and with 
African tribes blind to the excellence of German-made 
wares,"’ the Kaiser might have said ten vears ago. ‘I'll 
have sweet revenge upon all and sundry by capturing 
trade everywhere. I'll make Germany the workshop of 
the universe. Keep your territory, if you like; I'll get the 


trade!’ 
The Kaiser Looks Eastward 


ge resolute Trade-Lord then turned his face to the 
East, the bountiful Orient, pregnant with resource 
beyond the dreams of avarice, teeming with hundreds of 
millions of people. The East had made England dominant 
in the world’s affairs 

Keeping his soldiers at home the Kaiser hurled a legion 
of trade-getters into the Far East, planting commercial 
outposts in Ceylon, sending a flying column of bagmen and 
negotiators to India and the Straits Settlements, and dis- 
tributing a numerical division of business agents through- 
out China. The Empire of the Celestials was made the 
focal point of a great propaganda, openly espoused by the 
Emperor. 

It was readily demonstrated that Great Britain had no 
permanent control of commerce in the East, not even in her 
own possessions. The Teuton, for a time content with 
trifling profit, underbid all rivals — and orders and contracts 
poured into Germany. Belgian products competed only 
in price; and American manufacturers seemed too busy 
in providing goods for home use to try seriously for busi- 
ness in Asia—they booked orders coming practically 
unsought, that was about all 

The Chino-Japanese conflict of ten years ago, although 
disastrous to China's army, stimulated the absorbing 
power of the Chinese for goods of Western manufacture, 
and Germany sold her wares right and left 

Important steamship lines were now subsidized by the 
German Government to maintain regular services be- 
tween Germany and the Far East, carrying goods and 
passengers at reasonable charges; and it was known that 
in his personal capacity the Emperor had become a large 
shareholder in one of them. Germany was prospering, and 
the Trade-Lord and his lieutenants were happy. All 
recognized the possibilities of Oriental business. China 
was preparing to throw off the conservatism and lethargy 
of centuries, and trade was the keynote of everything per- 
taining to Germany's relations with the Peking Govern- 
ment. German diplomatists on service in China were 
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instructed to employ every good office to induce German 
business, and the Kaiser himself selected and instructed 
consular officials going to the Flowery Kingdom. Able 
commercial attachés, with capacity for describing trade 
conditions, were maintained there, and expected to be as 
industrious as beavers. For trade-promoting capacity 
German consuls in China have no equal —and they all know 
that the Kaiser's interest in Chinese trade amounts to 
mania. 

The assassination in the streets of Peking, in 1900, of 
Minister von Kettler, Germany's envoy, and the subse- 
quent sending of an imperial prince of China to Berlin to 
express the regrets of the Chinese Government, strength- 
ened materially the Kaiser’s hold upon Chinese affairs. 
Reiteration from Washington of the ‘‘open door”’ in China 
struck no terror in the Kaiser's heart, justified in believing 
he could hold his position against all comers. As proof of 
this belief, he might point to German steamers in Hong- 
kong and Shanghai literally vomiting forth each week 
thousands of tons of goods ‘‘ Made in Germany,” penetrat- 
ing every section of China even to the upper waters of the 
Yang-tse. A few years ago nearly all this trade was 
exclusively British. 

The question of Chinese exclusion and the threatened 
boycott of American goods by China has recently been the 
occasion of anxiety in this country — but none in Germany. 
It is well appreciated that the spread of the sentiment in 
the East that the United States is unjust to Chinamen of 
the better class might undo the splendid work of Secretary 
Hay in cultivating the friendship of the Celestial Empire 
by standing fast for China’s administrative entity and 
insisting on the ‘open door”’ policy. 


When China Wakes 


NOWING that the ‘‘awakening”’ of China would be 

one of the results of the war, the Master Mind in 
Berlin had not long to consider where the interest of 
Germany lay, for he well knew that if they conquered, the 
Japs would in a few years supply the kindred Chinese 
with practically every article needed from abroad. 

If Russia won, then “ Best Friend" William of Germany, 
one of the most irresistible forces in the world, would have 
a freer hand in China than ever—and this would mean a 
prosperous ( rermany for years to come. 

By directing the sympathies of the German people to 
the Russian side the Kaiser played a trump card in state- 
craft, certainly. As a soldier, William II must have 
known the fighting ability and prowess of the little men of 
Japan, for German officers had for years been the instruct- 
ors of the Mikado’s army —but the public attitude of the 
head of a government must ever be that which best serves 
the State. Whatever the chagrin at Berlin over Russia's 
defeat, a battle royal will be needed for Japan to overcome 
Germany's lead in Chinese trade; but in time Japan will 
have this, provided she is well advised and has the fortune 
to be backed by Uncle Sam. 

What of the German colony in China—Kiau-chau, on 
the east coast of the Shantung peninsula, whose forts 
frown upon the Yellow Sea? Is there anything like it, 
strategically and tradewise, in the East? No. When the 
Kaiser's glance falls upon the map of Kiau-chau, and he 
recalls the ease with which he segregated from Peking’s 
rule a goodly piece of old China, he may be irreverently 
moved to the extent of again snapping his fingers at the 
Monroe Doctrine, and at millions of simple Africans who 
refuse to eat German foods and wear not astitch of German 
fabrics. Kiau-chau represents the cleverest feat of empire- 
building the world has seen since the Great Powers de- 
clared a closure to land-grabbing in the East. 

When some German missionaries were murdered a few 
years since in China, the Kaiser, ever an opportunist, was 
justly angry, and Peking shuddered at the possibility of 
national castigation. Could the Mighty One at Berlin 
condone the offense if China gave Germany a harbor to be 
used as coaling station and naval headquarters? Possi- 
bly; but how can China bestow territory in view of the 
American Government's certainty to insist that there be 
no parceling of China -— none whatever ? 

‘Easily managed,’’ was the reply. ‘It need not be a 
transfer of territory, but a ‘lease,’ say for ninety-nine 
years. This would save China’s ‘face,’ and not disturb 
the Powers.” 

Hence a ‘‘lease"’ was prepared for all the territory 
bounded in a semicircle drawn fifteen miles from Kiau- 
chau Bay --a goodly piece, in all conscience. Then came 
pourparlers for greater German authority, and for more 
territory. As a consequence, in a second document signed 
at Peking, it was additionally agreed that ‘in a further 
zone thirty miles from all points of the leased territory the 
Chinese Government shall no longer, for a space of ninety- 
nine years, be entitled to take any step without previous 
authorization from the German Government.” 

This amounted in substance to saying farewell on 
China's part to a slice of domain in all more than twice 
the size of the State of Rhode Island. The ‘sphere of influ- 
ence,” so called, measures 2750 square miles. Germany 
was given, as well, the equivalent of sovereignty over the 
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harbor of Kiau-chau, no end of mining and railway rights, 
and other privileges. The lease dates from March 6, 1898. 
Kiau-chau harbor is one of the most spacious and best 
protected on the coast of China. The small native town of 
Tsing-tau, admirably situated on the harbor, was adopted 
by Germany as the seat of government, and all the appur- 
tenances of a military and naval station have been erected. 
A look of permanency characterizes every structure. The 
house of the naval governor is even pretentious. The 
capital is laid out with generous regard to broad streets, 
designated on name-plates as ‘‘strasses.’’ A bank and a 
hotel await the coming of business. The harbor has been 
dredged, and two miles of the best wharves in Asia con- 
structed of masonry. Warehouses, barracks, hospitals, 
administrative buildings and coal-sheds are there, all in 
German style, and intended to last hundreds of years. 


A Firm Foothold 


(gg wend as a seat of deputed government may not 

have found its way into schoolbooks, but the inquis- 
itive traveler in North China readily learns of its existence 
Perhaps it is meant to be complimentary to China to re- 
tain the name Tsing-tau—but that is all about the place 
that is Chinese, save the coolies executing the white man’s 
behest. There are 2500 Europeans, almost exclusively 
Germans, in William's capital on Kiau-chau Bay. Soldiers 
and officials predominate, of course, but merchant and 
industrial expert are in the pioneer band in conspicuous 
numbers. 

And what of the ‘‘hinterland,’’ compassed by the forty- 
five-mile semicircle, dotted with thirty-odd native towns, 
the whole having a population of 1,200,000? This patch 
of China is surely in process of being awakened; there are 
numerous schools wherein European missionaries are teach- 
ing the German language, and enterprise greets the eye 
everywhere. Locomotives ‘‘Made in Germany”’ screech 
warnings to Chinese yokels to clear the way for trains 
heavy with merchandise of German origin—and this is 
but an incident in the great scheme of Germanizing the 
Chinese Empire. Incidentally, it is provided by the agree- 
ment between the Peking and Berlin Governments that a 
native landowner in the leased section can sell only to the 
German authorities. This ruling conveys a meaning per- 
fectly clear. 

Less than a hundred miles up-country are the enormous 
coal-fields of Weihsien and Poshan, by agreement worked 
with German capital, and connected with the harbor by 
railways built with German money, and so devoted to 
Teutonic interests that the name of the company is spread 
on the cars in the language of the dear old Fatherland 
The whole is a magnificent piece of propagandism, surely 

And what is back of it? What is the purpose of the 
appropriation of 14,000,000 marks for Kiau-chau in this 
year's official budget of the German Government? Trade, 
little else; and Trade spelled best with a large T. 

It was an interesting occasion, on a clear, bright day in 
April last, when his Royal Highness Prince Friedrich 
Leopold of Prussia and his brilliant military suite were 
landed on the quay at Tsing-tau. The great steamer that 
had brought them from Europe, dodging derelict Russian 
mines all the way from Shanghai, was the first Imperial 
mail-ship to enter Kiau-chau harbor. Tsing-tau was in 
gala mood and dress, naturally, and the princely brother- 
in-law of the Kaiser debarked amid cheers from German 
throats and the bellowing of brass instruments on shore, 
and the booming of guns on warships assembled in the 
harbor. 

No function could have been more German anywhere 
At home there would have been a different background 
to the picture. In Hamburg there would have been no 
interned Russian battleship under repairs, like the 
Czarevitch, at a neighboring jetty; no flotilla of torpedo- 
boat destroyers that had escaped from Port Arthur, glad to 
find safety in a friendly harbor, and supposed to be *‘ out of 
commission"; certainly no trainload of American petro- 
leum in cases, destined for up-country use in China. It is 
a truism that the Light of Asia is American petroleum. 
And the four-masted Yankee schooner discharging 
Oregon pine at a nearby pier—that couldn’t be seen in a 
German port. Otherwise, picture, setting and frame were 
intensely German. 

And the twenty or thirty packing-cases with the Impe- 
rial cipher on their Kds? What dothey contain? Presents 
from the German Emperor to the Emperor and Dowager 
Empress of China, that’s all-and wholly ‘‘Made in 
Germany.” 

It was a subtle move in the coquetry going on between 
the courts of Berlin and Peking to land a carload of gifts at 
Germany’s seaport in China and have them convoyed to 
the Chinese capital by a princely messenger almost a 
member of the Kaiser’s household. 

And its significance? Trade, again with a large T. 
Looked at superficially, it might be thought a diplomatic 
cementing of the ties of amity between the nations. But 
Germany has a program to be carried out in the Celestial 
Empire, be it remembered, somewhat difficult of execution 
now that Japan has arrested the Russian advance 















“The Most Overbearing, Arrogant Old Chap That 
Ever Scrutinized a Payroll” 
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FOUND on my desk one morning a letter 
greatly surprised me. It was from Mr 
Holland, president of the Holland Car Works, at 

Cleveland, inviting me to a three days’ house-party at his 

country home at Beulah Falls 

I had never been much addicted to social gatherings of 
this nature, and, as I had but a slight business acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Holland, I could not understand how I came 
to be the recipient of this invitation. The next mail, how- 
ever, brought me a letter from Charles Orm 
whom I was well acquainted. He urged me, in the strong 
est terms, to allow nothing to interfere with my acceptance 
of the invitation, as it would bring me into contact with 
eight or ten of the greatest financiers of the Middle West, 
and would also ‘put me wise’? to some matters of the 
highest importance. Upon this, of course, I decided to go 

I arrived at Beulah Falls late in the afternoon of the day 
appointed. It was a small country station, and, in re- 
sponse to an inquiry by Mr. Holland’s chauffeur for Mr 
Dubble and Mr. Knight, an old gentleman climbed into 
the tonneau followed by myself. He was the sternest and 
well, I think the most unpleasant looking man I had ever 
His lips were thin and tightly compressed, his eye- 
brows were overhanging and exceedingly 
tling, and he glared through them so fiercely at me that I 
felt compelled to speak 

‘You are going to Mr. Holland’s, I presume,”’ said I 

“I should hardly be riding in his auto if | were not 
he gruffly replied. Then his jaws clicked together 
those were the only words spoken during our four-mile ride 

Mr. Holland met us as we alighted, and was very cordial 
to both. He introduced me to the old gentleman, Mr 
Luke Knight, of Cleveland 

‘Dubble, eh!’’ Mr. Knight remarked, as he glared at me 
again, and his fearful eyebrows twitched up and down 

The man who got the best of the Standard Wool crowd, 
eh!"’ Then a choking rattle sounded in his throat, much 
to my alarm, until I surmised that he was laughing — but 
there was no mirth in his eyes 

There were but seven of us at dinner that evening — the 
other guests being expected on the following day. Ormsby 
was there, and with him and the jolly affability of our 
host I felt at my ease directly, in spite of Luke Knight, 
who glared at me whenever | looked toward him. He 
made no effort to join in the conversation, but seemed to 
be listening to every one at once, and that choking rattle 
came from his throat whenever any remark pleased him 

The night was warm-——very warm—-and immediately 
after the dinner we went out on one of the fine verandas 
Presently Ormsby drew me off to one corner, where we 
settled ourselves comfortably 

“Rather a mixed company, Dubble,”’ he said, as he lit a 
cigar. ‘Il guess you're wondering what it’s all about!”’ 

‘ Well, it don’t look exactly like a gathering for pleasure 
only,” I replied. ‘There seems to be too much heaviness 
and importance about it all.” 

He laughed. ‘* You'll get it, too,” he said, ‘‘when you've 
heard a little more. The other men here are in the secret, 
so I'll enlighten you now 

“Of course, it’s not necessary to tell a financier like 
yourself that panics—financial panics—seem 
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By George Carling 


Pasteurized Finance 
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things, pani ley 
his genius showed up in the 
tracting the good for the benetit of himself and his friends 
He looked upon a panic as a disease, and a terribly conta 
gious one at that, and his idea was to apply the wonderfu 
germ theory and head off this 
for one of a milder form. 

“As I said before, | have no idea where or when this bril 
liant idea originated, but I do know that the first time it 
was put into practice it was a howling success 

“And when was that ?”’ I inquired eagerly 
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eemed to me i most extraordinar three 








business Presently I asked hit he lestion he 
evidently expect I 
Those advar I t t hat t? ul 
would be “3 Ar 
Mr. Ormsby laughed edl \ ha I 


thought long enough 
In the first place, at 


stretch of prosperity) 




















antly saucy and agg and a ver 
big scare were necess ry gt Tt to a healt hunare 
understanc of their atic \\ they got both hat numbe 
liberal doses; there was no mort trike lk for twe eal ire d the 
and wages were scaled down from ten to twenty per cent After th 
**Now that, of course, was advantage enoug! pier eed 
but there were incidentals, by-produ Profits had nve 
been good and the investing public both large and sma think 
had absorbed a very great quantity of securities; and-—er there he 
well, this was a good opportunity to feed them a lit in the var 
more—-and then make them disgorge the whole! You Nearl 
see, large owners and managers of railroad and industrial I thou 
stocks found themselves with great accumulations of — tunit 
profits, seeking investment; and this } little pan eports fr 
came in admirably to depress prices, thus giving an oppor 1 publist 
tunity for this idle capital to pick up bargains. Se+ blue, they 
“It was a beautiful scheme! lhe 
Lovely, Dubble, lovely! Pasteurized finance plea rlad that it 
ant to take — very beneficial in its effects and absolutel fervid re 
harmless —to the physicians!" has some r 


“Yes! 


The physicians 


*‘Ourselves!’’ he answered We who attend these rether 
pleasant little house-parties are the M. D's.” would « 
The whole matter was so astounding that I sat ponder l 
ing over it for some moments, while Ormsby smoked inv oth 
giving me plenty of time. Finally I asked Cert 

“What do you call this organization ?”’ Dut 
He laughed * There is no organization —- consequer eplic 
no name.” contre 
“No organization!” I repeated, Who calls these emp 
meetings and collects the results ?' the 
‘Parties, Dubble, not meetings,” he said reproving! tinized 
“They are just little social gatherings, where the gue l 
naturally drift into conversation about business conditior er 


and express their views. Mr. Holland invited us, you decid 
know yrowt! 

It was incomprehensible to me 

“T'llenlighten vo 
certain men receive invitations 
erings like this 
times on short yachting trips 


but Ormsby went or lat 
u as far as I can At irreg 
to attend little so 
sometimes at country 
anywhere 








house 


where abs ylute tor the 
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Pleasant to 





Take 


eeking Investment: One Kind of Success 


Very Benefi 
Its Effects and Absolutely Harmless 


3ut the general opinion was against him—and w hat 
could he do? No appeal or protest was possible— there 
being absolutely no one to appeal to. He was as helpless 
as that Dutch gardener out there to influence the matter 
I'd have given a hundred dollars to have heard him for a 
about ten minutes talking to himself over it. ’Twould 
have been a liberal education, Dubble. But he simply 
had to fall into line—or rather, he fairly jumped into it! 
Enterprise Iron Stock dropped from 168 to 132 in four 
months — and he must have made a fortune, whatever he 
may have lost over unfinished business. The best of it 
was, their sales that year didn’t drop off one dollar. Their 
plants are in several localities, and they simply juggled 
the men, knocked off hands at one point long enough to 
get it into the papers that they'd shut down 

then started up again — without any brass 
bands to announce that fact, you bet!” 

“And do you mean to tell me, Ormsby, 
that such gigantic schemes, so tremendously 
influential, so far-reaching in their effects, 
are carned through, without any organiza- 
tion, without any executive head ?”’ 

No, I can hardly go as far as that; I 
can only assert that I know nothing of any 
organization, nor do I believe that any of 
the other guests know of one. There is 
however, one man who seems to have some 
sort of influence--some executive power 
Did you ever hear of Philip Norton, a 
ianker of Boston ey 

Never,” L replied 

| thoug not He is an old man, and 


almost unknown out of his own circle, as he 





runs but a small, private bank Neverthe- 
le if vou should write to him, some time 


in the future, suggesting that the wheels of 
trade are running a little too fast that your 
workmen are getting saucy and ag ve 


* would be acknowledge dina per- 





your letter 
fectly non-committal way; then, perhaps, in 
a few weeks you'd receive another invitation 


to meet a few captains of industry fora din- 
ner or two and a smoke-talk 
On the other hance 


friend Norton to 


.if you called on our 





any Information on 
these smoke-talks, or to make any sugges- 


tions, he'd tell you, in effect, that you were very much 
deranged that he had absolutely no knowledge of any 
social gatherings in your part of the country or anywhere 
else —excepting his own little church festivities 


Then there must be some one back of Norton ] exX- 


1 should think it highly probable,’’ said Ormsby 

coolly But I have never yet met any man who knew 

more about the business than I have told you, and I have 
I 


long ceased troubling myself on the subject. It’s a wealth- 





producer, all right, and that’s what interests me 
‘About the membership, Ormsby. How do the men 
‘ ire these invitations ?”’ 

They can do nothing about them. The invitations 
come spontaneou The making up of the list is another 
mystery The biggest man in the country cannot get 
‘next’ to us unless he wanted nor can his friend 
bring h forward You can write to Norton if you 


desire, and suggest name Perl your suggestion will 

your name to him, but I've no 

you have gained by your adroit 
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ndard Wool people secured the 


are represented 





res no direct representative at 
lds, who will be bere to-morrow, 
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heir railroad He 
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While a he ou pa t ire Tt 4 eT mail 
pat ‘ I et ha bie disadvantage 
that place el 
I see What you're looking out for, Dubble! Trouble, on 
count of e ver iccessful little experience with 
ther Ye na ( rt Lake an oppor 
tur ‘ ‘ | ‘ \ you But look! If 
you we } iv, how could you suffer? You 
re the ¢ ola ve irge Guantity of stock of various 
kind If the prices fall off without your receiving warn 
' time ‘ ir stocks, and the proper 
ties are till there You're not one of the dear, confiding 
public belie because 1 and a few others say so, that 
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your property is worth twenty or thirty per cent. less to- 
morrow than it is to-day. You're under no obligation to 
sell. You'd simply lose the chance the others have—to 
sell at the top notch and buy in again at the lowest. 

“But the Standard Wool Company, if it is the leading 
spirit of this scheme, would never do so foolish a thing. If 
the plan once miscarries—if the men who attend these 
parties learn that any of them have been deceived—-the 
whole thing is at anend. No reliance would be placed on 
it again, and no action taken.” 

Knight left the next morning. He shook hands with 
me before getting into the car, and his keen little eyes 
glared fiercely from under his heavy eyebrows as he 
chuckled in his dry, hard way: ‘The man who beat the 





What?" I Gasped; but There was No Need of Repetition 


Standard Wool Company, eh! Better go into iron, 


Dubble. Come and see me some time.” 
I don't think that the full bearing of this matter, or 
scheme— I know not what to call it—-came fully over me 


until | was on my train, bound for home. Then I had 
time to ponder over it The mystery of its organization, 
for organization there certainly must be, and the gigantic 
cope of its influence and operation— it was stupendous, 
overpowering! A few handfuls of men at little social 
gatherings, determining a change in business conditions 
which would transfer millions of dollars of invested sav- 
ings and earnings to themselves. The whole industrial 
ystem of this great country under tribute to the ‘Two 
Hundred"! 

I was so engrossed with these stupendous thoughts that 
when the conductor asked for my ticket I handed him 
one without looking at it. He was a Toonsville man and 
he, of course, knew me, and he glanced at the pasteboard 
and grinned I had handed him, by mistake, a ticket I 
had purchased a week before for a lecture at the West 
Side Church 

‘Much obliged, Mr. Dubble I can't attend this myself, 
because I am on the late run. But Jack’ll be glad to take 
tin.’ And he actually slipped it into his vest pocket, 
holding out his other hand for my railroad ticket! 1 don't 
know when I lost a half-dollar so carelessly before 

Rainsford came in early the morning after my arrival 
home. ‘Richard,”’ he said, ‘if you’re going into that 
affair of Lorsford’s you'd better nail it at once.”’ 

How's that ’?"’ | inquired sharply 

He told me yesterday,”’ replied Rainsford, ‘‘that he 
should go to Cleveland in a day or two if you didn’t decide 
He's got wind of some parties ther » J believe, who feel 
interested in the matter. Of course, you don’t need any 
advice from me, but I'll say this, that if you go into it I'll 
take upa slice of the stock ve ry re adily 

So 1 found that, the instant I got back to my office, I 
had to do some pretty deep thinking again. Lorsford was 
the owner of a fairly large factory for making agricultural 
tools The business had been left him by his father, who 
had died afew years before, and the son, who was almost 








too energetic and enterprising, had driven the business 





hard, overrunning his capital. He was now trying to 
turn it into a stock company. The assets inventoried 
fairly-—about $600,000 — ; just before going to 
Beulah Falls, | had made up my mind to go into it on that 
basi But now, of course, I felt differently ] was very 


certain, from the opinions expressed at the Holland party, 
that a slump would occur very soon, and one of my first 
thoughts, after that party, had been that, if 1 could keep 
Lorsford hanging off for two or three months, values 
would be down and | could make much better terms 
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But now it appeared that he would brook no further 
delay, and, as I had a special desire to get control of his 
factory, in order to carry out a cherished plan, I found my- 
self in the cruel dilemma of being compelled to come to his 
terms—unless I could happily hit upon some plan to 
‘‘make good.” 

I suppose I was unusually preoccupied at luncheon that 
day, for my wife said: 

‘What is it, Richard? What weighty matter is troub- 
ling you now?” 

1 always had a great knack of arguing to myself, and, 
during the two years we had been married, I had got intoa 
similar habit of arguing with my wife— without, of course, 
expecting any answers or suggestions from her. Elfrida 
was a good listener, and never bothered me with 
frivolous remarks or interferences 

“Here's this affair of Lorsford’s,’’ I replied 
“If 1 buy now I've got to pay $600,000; if I 
could stave him off for six months I could easily 
get in for $500,000 or less.” 

‘Isn't it worth the $600,000, Richard? | 
thought the other day you said that it was 

I was somewhat surprised, as I didn’t suppose 
she had paid any such attention to figures as 
that 

“Well,” I replied, ‘‘I suppose it is now, but 
it may not be after a ” And I stopped 
short. It would never do to have my wife re- 
peating any surmise of hard times ahead. | 
wanted to unload some stocks before that idea 
got abroad. 

She looked at me curiously and said: “If you 
are needing money, Richard, there is $50,000 of 
mine which will be available next week. Curt 
notified me while you were away that he would 
he ready to take up his mortgage.’ 

This was a good suggestion. It would, un- 
doubtedly, be a good investment for the $50,000 

and it would, of course, be under my control 

That night I perfected my plan; and when 
Lorsford called on me next day I made my 
proposition 

“The property inventories $600,000, the in- 
cumbrances amount to $500,000, and that leaves 
your equity $100,000, which you propose to 
take in stock inthe new company. Is that it?”’ 

“That's it, Mr. Dubble.” 

‘Well, then, this is what I'll do: I will form this com- 
pany and capitalize it at $600,000. I'll guarantee to sell 
$500,000 stock at par—- mind, not a dollar less—the other 
$100,000 is to be held in the treasury for one year. You 
will continue as manager, and if, at the end of the year, 
you show a dividend of six per cent., the $100,000 in stock 
will be delivered to you. Your books show a profit of 
eight per cent. for the past three years, so this seems like a 
very safe proposition for you.” 

He was evidently startled by this plan, and looked 
pretty blank. “I don’t see,”’ said he, ‘“ why that stock 
should not be delivered to me at once. Do you suppose, 
Mr. Dubble, that I shall relax my effort to continue 
these excellent profits ?”’ 

‘Not at all! I have nosuch idea. But it’s this way 
If I go into this thing I want it to be an absolutely solid 
and conservative company. I don’t want one drop of 
water in the stock. I don’t want any juggling with pre- 
ferred stock and common stock, and all that—-and I be- 
lieve you do not.” 

“T certainly do not, Mr. Dubble,”’ he said emphatically 
“This was my father’s business, and I have hoped that I 
could hand it down to my son; but I would rather sell out 
and get out than be mixed up in anything of that sort! 

* Well, then,”’ I continued, ‘‘as I have just said, | will 
guarantee to sell $500,000 of stock strictly at par. But in 
order to do this— in the absence of any customary induce- 
ments— I must show an unusually safe investment: and 
the plan I have proposed W ill be a guarantee to my frie nds 
which could hardly be surpassed.”’ 

He said he would sleep over the matter and see me the 
next day. The upshot of it all was that he agreed to my 
proposition, and the company was formed without delay 
Rainsford took a thousand shares, my wife five hundred, 
and ! took up the balance myself, as | was determined to 
have absolute control of this matter 

On the day that our articles of incorporation were filed 
I received a letter from Mr. Holland which read as follow 

VW dear Mr. Dul After proper consideration, 
1 have concluded that, in view of the decidedly 
gloomy outlook for business in the immediate 
future, | should harély feel inclined to invest in the 
manner spoken of when you were here 


Wishing you every success ip your undertaking, 
l am very truly yours, 
Gro! Hoban 


This was what I had been looking for, and, leaving any 
further details of organization in the hands of Rainsford 
and the lawyers, I took the night train for New York. My 
plans were fully formed. 1 had determined that no fear of 


the Standard Wool Company should prevent my taking 
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the fullest possible advantage of this unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for increasing my fortune. For I argued to myself 
this way: “If the Wool Company are laying a trap for me 
the worst they can do is to buy up all my stocks at the high 
price now prevailing —and I shall have their good money 
in exchange. I can always invest again somewhere 

So | instructed my brokers what to do. Cautiously thes 
fed out my Lumber stock and my Seringford Power Com- 
pany stock at prices which sagged but little. Of course, 
as I was the only man connected with these con 
knew what was ahead, I was, naturally, the only one who 
was selling to any extent, and the matter went very satis 
factorily 

The financial reports showed a selling movement in most 
of the large industrials, but it was looked upon as a‘* bear 
raid, and the public cheerfully refused to get badly scared 
in the face of bright reports of crops and business. So the 
prices went off but little 

I stayed ten days in New York, returning to Toonsville 
with but. nominal amounts of stock left, but with several 
millions of cash on deposit in New York—-a fact which 
would have caused me much anxious thought and consid 
eration if I had not felt perfectly easy about the bargain 


anies Who 








which would shortly be easy to find 





rhis was a very busy period of my life I had to take 
up at once the organization managemet ot tl 
Lorsford Factory, the most important point, at first, being 
the selection of a suitable man for the position of secretar 
and treasurer In order to carry out the plan | had ir 
view, | required a man of peculiar characteristic and 
wa very fortunate in knowing ich a one Gustave 
Odell He had previou ly done ome wor for me { 
minor importance, but requiring very delicate handling 
and | had found him decidedly efficient and — et lox 
Lorsford shook his head when I met 
tioned Odell Of course, Mr. Dubbk 
aid he, “‘vou and vour friends will fill a 
that position as vou think be t, but I hope f 
you will not appoint this man! ' 


Why so? I asked “What do ou 





Nothing whatever, Dut he dor not 
mpress me favorably I would urge ou 
most strongly to make the strictest inqui- 
ries into his antecedent 


‘| have satisfied myself as faras I desir 
to,"’ I] answered coldly And Lorsford 
shrugged his shoulders and said no more 
I had determined that Odell should be the 
secretary, and, of cours ,hewasappointed 


I called the new official to a private in- 





terview a few days later, and, after som« 





conversation as to his new duties, I said 

“Odell, you probably know the terms 
of Mr. Lorsford’s agreement with this 
company 

I am not sure that I do, precisely 

“Well, of course you know tt 
takes charge of the production — the 
agement of the factory all office busi- 
ness being in vour hands He has under- 


taken so to manage the manufacturing 






costs as to earn a dividend of six per cent 


this next year. If he does, he is to re- 
ceive $100,000 in stock which is now 
held in the treasury Failing to earn that 





dividend, the stock remains the property 

of this company.” 
Odell looked down with half-closed eye 

and made no remark, evidently expect- 





ng me to go on 
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Of course,”’ I continued, “it will be 


vour duty to aid him in this task to the 


best of your ability 

He made no response to this. He was a wonderfull 
discreet man, possessed of the unusual tact of knowing hi 
to say nothing at the proper time— but he was looking 


keenly at me now 
I fear,”’ said I, after a short pause. ‘‘that Lorsford is 


somewhat optimistic. I don't feel quite so sure about the 
earnings as he does However, if he should fail in this 
if no dividend is made although the company would he 


minus the $30,000, it would hold the $100,000 to make 
good. I had to make that arrangement to protect n 
friends, you know 

Odell was silent a few moments while wes 





each othe r’'s eyes hen he drew 





ar glitter came into his glance 


Your friends will be protected 





providing 





t 
“Providing what ?”’ I asked sharply 
Providing Mr. Lorsford is not one of them!" he retorts 
with a low laugh 


I smiled uneas 





Nearly two months passed without any striking ind 
as 
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The Bishop’s Comedy 


/ 

HE Bishop of Westborough had 
seldom found himself in a more 
delicate position. Since Sweet- 

bay objected so strenuously to its 
Rector being a dramatist, Sweetbay 
was clearly no place for the Rector, 
and it devolved upon his lordship to 
intimate the fact. But secretly his 
lordship was also guilty of dramatic authorship, and 
installments of his comedy were even now in the hands 
of that aecompiished actress, Miss Kitty Clarges. For this 
reason —and another —the Bishop had wakeful nights. 

However, he did what was required. With all his cus- 
tomary blandness, and perhaps a shade more, he pointed 
out to the Reverend Baker Barling that the parish at 
Sweetbay was unsuitable for him, and offered him instead 
a living which commended itself to the Baker Barlings not 
at all. Indeed, Mrs. Baker Barling was so highly incensed 
by the remova! that the Rector had on several eccasions 
to say ‘‘ My dear!” to her reprovingly. 

The Bishop was young for a bishop. His classical fea- 
tures and the dignity of his carriage would have compelled 
attention even if he had been a mere man. He never said 
anything noteworthy, but he voiced the sentiments of the 
urthinking in stately language. This made him generally 
admired. It is not to be inferred that he was insincere 
he had been granted a popular mind; he shared with the 
majority a strong aversion for disagreeable truths. His 
widest reflections were bounded by the word “ unpleas- 
int,’ and every truth that was unpleasant was to the 
Bishop of Westborough ‘‘one of those things that are 


better left undiscussed."’ He had a warm affection for this 
phrase, which occurred in all his articles for the cultured 
reviews. It was a phrase that suggested much earnestness 


of thought —and it spared him the exertion of thinking 


at ali 

Domestically he had been no less fortunate than in his 
mental limitations. He possessed a little wife who listened 
to him with the utmost patience and he had seen both his 
the pre- 
vious history of the bridegroom being, in each case, “‘one 
of the things that are better left undiscussed Accord- 
ingly, the Bishop boasted a grateful heart. In fact, when 
he refleeted how abundantly Providence had blessed him, 
he was more than normally horrified to think of the impi- 
ot the pe or 


girls make brilliant matches in their first season 





Phat a personage of his environment and disposition had 
been tempted toward so unepiscopalian a course as writing 
a comedy proves how true it is that nothing happens but 
the unforeseen It was one of the peedic t conquests of 
Miss Clarge career a career in which peers had been 
plentiful, but prelates thitherto lacking. He had made her 
acquaintance at a reception —she was clever off the stage 
as well as on it, and had always tempered her indiscretions 

ith tact; duchesses called her ‘‘dear."’ He thought her 
the most fascinating woman he had ever met, and talked 
to her upon the conditions of the English stage with 





considerable satisfaction to himself 
What a dramatist vour lordship would have made if 
you had not been a bishop!” she murmured, with rapt eyes 
Oh er vou are jesting,”” said the Bishop, asking 
for more 


No, indeed I mean it returned the lady rever- 
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ently ‘You have what we call the ense of the theatre 
And it is so rare You startled me just now you know 
by intuition things that the ordinary dramatist needs 

ar {f experience to find out iz t tell vou how « 
traordinary It 1 She regarded | f sh ere being 
confronted t a miracle 

Partly because he was very vain, and partiv because 
Miss Cla W uw, the lie that she forgot 
almost as soon id lingered caressingly 
with the Bishop we one afternoon with 





scribbling Act I \ 


te intention of continu 


nothing to do 


Drawing-Room 








im till less had he a definite piot but, like everv one 

t deficient it f icism, he wrote with prodigious 
facility, and his first act i Y ed in three days 

M Clarges had been a good deal surprised to receive 
a semi-humorous note from the Bishop of Westborough 
reminding her of their conversation, and hinting that he 
would be glad to have her opinion on a dramatic bant- 
ling.” Tea and a téte-a-téte followed in the lady's boudoir 

She eaded —and told 





Act I all that she had dr 





him it was most or Beaming with importance, he 
perpetrated Act I] andl read her that She was con- 
templating a season of management, and in sanguine mo- 
ments reflected that a practiced hand might knock the 
Bishop's comedy into something like shape, and that the 
Bishop's name on the bills would be well worth having 


So she offered various suggestions about the leading part 
and was at home as often as he chose to call-—and for 


some weeks he had chosen to call very often indeed 


By Leonard Merrick 


A Story of the Prelate and the Player 
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He Found Himself Scribbling: “Act |— A Drawing-Room ” 





Remember that he was only fifty. He had married 
when he was twenty-five — married a girl who was taken 
by his handsome face, and who brought him a very re- 
spectable dower. Though the dower had fascinated him 
more than the girl, the courtship had comprised his senti- 
mental experiences. As has been said, he had had no 
reason to complain of his choice. He had been remark- 
ably successful in all his relationships; he felt that his wife 
worshiped him, and her worship and his worldly prog- 
ress had contented him fully. But now, for the first time 
in his career, he was thrown into intimate association with 
a woman who had captivated those who were seeing life 
and those who had seen it—and the Bishop of West- 
borough fell in love with her as violently as many wiser 
men had done before him 

As for her, it was the first time in the woman's career 
that she had been openly admired by a bishop. At the 
beginning, she was attracted by his reputation-— much as 
her youngest adorers had been attracted by her own 
but presently she was attracted by his homage. He ap- 
pealed to her one weakness, her vanity. Though she 
thought it a pity that he wanted to write a comedy she 
considered him a great man: his profound belief in him- 
self, supported by a nation’s esteem, imposed on her To 
have made a conquest of a pillar of the Church flattered 
r inordinately; the novelty of the situation had its 
effect on the actress, too and, to her unspeakable 
amazement, Kitty Clarges fell in love with the Bishop. 

It was at this juncture that circumstances had forced 
him to mortify the Rector of Sweetbay 


lhe affair makes 1 doubt whether I ought to proceed 





with my own play,’ he admitted to her one afternoon 
My dear friend!’ she meant ‘‘What rot!” but 
she no longer said ‘‘ What rot!” even to other actresses 


and she wore dove-colored gowns, and had been to hear 
him preach. The higher life was a little trying, but she 
liked to feel worthier of him 

‘My action in the matter may be misconstrued. Of 
course, I’ve simply deferred to the local prejudice, but it 
may be thought that I disapprove of the man’s tendencies 
If I figured as a dramatist myself a little later I might be 


i 


placed in an ambiguous position. 
: Perhaps we might overcome 
the difficulty by a pseudonym?” 

She looked blank. ‘Your lord- 
ship’s name will be a draw; I'm 
afraid a pseudonym would mean 
waiving a great deal.”’ 

‘Financially? The pecuniary 
result is not important to me.”’ 

But it was important to her. ‘‘If the secret were really 
kept you'd be waiving all the kudos, too,”’ she added. 

‘Well, we must consider,’”’ said the Bishop, clinking 
the spoon in his cup. ‘‘ You shall advise me—though I 
fear I'm exceeding an author's privileges. By the way, 
does the manageress always offer the author refresh- 
ment?” 

‘*She does on this occasion,’”’ said Miss Clarges, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘But you don’t really mean to give up the comedy, 
do you? Think of poor me!” 

The Bishop’s eyes were eloquent. ‘‘Thinking of you,” 
he said, after a lingering gaze, ‘‘I have this to say: you 
will be put to considerable expense in bringing out my 
work, and, novice as I am, I'm aware that a theatre is a 
heavy speculation. If I decide to withhold the advantage 
of my name from the piece I shall, of course, claim to 
share your risk.” 

‘“You are very generous, dear friend; I don’t think I 
could say ‘yes’ to that.”’ 

‘*‘It is no more than fair.”’ 

‘I'd rather not. I—I shouldn't care for you to find 
money for me!"’ said Kitty Clarges—and she was con- 
scious that she had soared into the higher life indeed. 

“You are scarcely treating me as the dear friend you 
allow me to believe myself,’ urged the Bishop, missing 
the greatest compliment of his life. 

**Oh!"’ she said under her breath. 

‘Tl should be serving my own ends. And besides 

‘Besides, what?” 

*‘It would make me very happy to think that I served 
you.” 

Her eyelids fell. ‘‘ You have served me 

‘“‘T rejoice to hear it. May I ask how?” 

‘*You've served me by your friendship. You've given 
me different thoughts, taken me out of myself, done me 
good—-in some ways!” she sighed deeply. ‘I’ve learnt 
that there are so much realler things than the shams that 
satisfied me before we met. I’ve been a very — worldly 
woman. You know, don’t you?” 

‘‘Few human beings are stronger than temptations, 
child,” he said melodiously, ‘‘and yours must have been 
many.” 

‘**T used to want you to think me better than lam. Now 
I—I do and I don't. Oh, I can't explain!”’ 

‘You are showing me your heart— you need not spell 
hy 

‘‘] suppose what I mean really is that 1 want you to 
know me as | am, and yet to like me just as much. | 
wonder if you would!” 

He laid a gentle hand upon her shoulder 
put me to the test?” 

‘I daren’t,”’ she said. 

‘‘Am I so hard?”’ 

She shock her head silently 

‘What then?” 

‘I’m so bad,” she whispered. She drooped a little 
nearer to him. 

‘““Why do you say such things?” 

‘You hurt me!’ 

‘*Haven't you met other sinners?” 

**T would have had your past free from sin.”’ 

“Oh, my past ’”’ she sobbed, and bowed herself in his 
arms. ‘My past is past— I’m sinning now! 

Much may be done by earnest endeavor, and he per- 
suaded himself that his embrace was episcopal 

‘*My child,” he murmured at last, soothing her tenderly, 
‘| will not affect to misunderstand what you have said 
it would be a false kindness to you. Nor will I be guilty 
of concealing the transgressions of my own heart. Were I 
a vounger man I might doubt the righteousness of owning 
that the attachment is mutual; but the years bring wis- 
dom, and at my age we see deeply. My duty is to help 
vou, and I realize that I can help you only by a perfect 
I acknowledge, therefore, that you are indeed 


, 


W hy not 





cried the Bishop 


candor 
most dear to me 

‘Oh, you are great!"’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I shall see you 
still? Promise you'll still come here—-don’'t let me lose 
you! Say it! Say again you love me! 

You are indeed most dear to me,” repeated the Bishop, 
who thought this way of putting it sounded more innocent 
He got up and paced the room with agitation. ‘‘ You ask 
me if I will still come here. I do not disguise from myself 
that many might think I should answer ‘no’; many might 
hold it my duty to desert you in the conflict that must be 
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waged, and leave you to bear the brunt of it lam 
not one of them. Flight is at best the refuge of a coward. 
Doughtier than to flee temptation is to confront and cun- 
quer it He swept the hair from his brow with a noble 
gesture I recognize that my highest 
your struggles 
come! 


aione 


duty is to share 
Yes, lw 


vou and ] 


to solace and sustain you 
We have a mighty battle before u 
and we will fight side by side, my 

In other words, he t 
they were wildly in love 


t we win! 


though 


comrade 


ventured to go to tea there 


il 
eye much of what the Stage Door Club said about 
them was fact, and how much of it was fiction, is a 
thing that could only be decided by the Bishop or Miss 
But the Reverend Baker Barling, who frequently 
dropped into the club for the house dinner, or a game of 
whist, heard the gossip; and Baker Barling confided it to 
Mrs. Baker Barling; and Mrs. Baker Barling, whose wrath 
against the Bishop had in no way abated, manceuvred for 
the joy of condoling with the Bishop's wife 
Miss Clarges was paralyzed one morning by a 
which ‘Mrs. Lullieton Meadows 
husband was the Bishop of Westborough 
actress to receive her upon a matter of the utmost 
tance that same afternoon. 
to be ‘‘out”’ when the lady called; her second, to te legraph 
to the Bishop for advice. The fear of driving Mrs. Meadows 
to extremities, and the thought that a telegram might fall 
the wrong hands, prevented her adopting either 
She could only pray for the abilit 
the visitor that her suspicions were unfounded, and she 
felt sick with misgiving as the day wore on 
How extraordinary of the woman! Whether she 
meant to be offensive, or pathetic, what a folly of her t« 
On the stage, of course, such scenes were usua 
and Kitty Clarges knew exactly how she would have to 
behave there—-that she would be first then 
attentive, and finally moved to repentance the 
theatre was one thing, and life was another 
At the tingle of the bell she caught her breath. She had 
never seen ‘‘ the other woman,” and, mixed with her appre 
hension, was a strong curiosity to see what his wife was lik« 
Mrs. Meadows,’’ announced the 
The actress turned to the door, trembling, 
satisfaction that the lady was a timid little woman 
She looked as if she bought her clothes in 
Mrs. Meadows 
Mrs. Meadows advanced 
that she was painfully embarrassed 
Miss Clarges? I hope I haven't put you to an) 
venience?” she murmured. 
It is an immense pleasure to me to meet 
vou sit down?” 
For an instant the Bishop s wife hesitated Then she 
sat at the extreme edge of a chair, tened her lip 
‘‘My visit must appear very strange to vou 
‘**Most kind!” said Kitty Clarges How is hi 
getting on with the play? It'll soon be finished 


Clarges. 


note in 
het 
requested the 


mpor 


mentioning that 


he actress’ first in pulse was 


into 


course to persuadt 


come! 


mocking 


But 


maid 

and saw with 
aowd 
dressed. Brixtor 
how good of you to « all! 

it was evident 


awkwardly; 


Incon- 


Won't 


you 


and mois 


lordship 
now, | 


suppose ? 


‘I dare say—I really don’t know; I did not come t 
talk about the play,” Mrs. Meadows faltered; ‘‘] came 
because you might do more for me than anybody els« 





“But I Have Seen a Letter from You to Him. Here It Is!" 
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e fe na ickKnowledged i 
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Are uu here toinsult me cried Miss Clary 
rising 1 have the honor one of his lord 
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Especially as I hope to produce the piece 
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been a word, a svVilabit our conversations 
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The indignation of her voice q 


But I have seen a letter from you to hin 
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Clarges gasped, and looked at 
sat down again very slowly 
All right,’ she said. I fond 
husband! Well? 
It as finding your letter 
write to v 1 1 heard eeks ago that 
mad out t t ne ette howed 
red Oh, | know that I « 
to nave Tt en! Leon lered a t 
Il made up mind. B here is SO 
stake I th igt ( n nt heip me 
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What's the good of my listenit I 
promised you not to see him again 
promise it, but if 1 did—-would it m: 
any fonder of Do you think if J lo 
I should be the other woman to give ! 
to me | should know she couldn't 
hould know I might as well beg her t 
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easier lor me 
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adore him, if you 
spark of talent, or 
his pretensions k intolerable 
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The Lonely Idol of the Fickle “Fans” 





He Assumed to Tell Those in His Vicinity 

What “Ailed” New York 
HE professional baseball player leads a lonely life 
He invites no introduction unless it be 
sus athlete in his 


with some 


equally fame own line or another 


notably pugilism and racing. He may join a fraternal 
order, but seldom attends the meetings He ignores social 
t nities. He never talks with a stranger and even shies 
from a newspaper man, unless pretty well acquainted with 
hin 


In the first vear of my occupation as a baseball reporter, 
zy Pisgah's height when the captain 
the bench during an exhibition 
truly 
learn how our national pastime is played by professionals 

1 att 


has taken three se 


permitted me to sit on 


game the only vantage-point whence one may 


ingular exclusiveness to egotism. It 
with 


ibuted this 


of continuous association 


asons 


league teams to account for it properls 
lo begin with, one must keep in mind that, out of eighty 


P } if 


top-notch exponents of the game 


million people in this / there are but 
hundred and fifty 


and | 


tw 
played as youngsters. This is 
the fact that | know how 

boys from Maine to Honolulu are striving daily to perfect 


noble art of hitting and catching a base- 


impres 


you 
ive, considering don't many 
themse!ves in the 
ball. The 


in ethnology that I do not 


sport itself is a primitive 
attempt to explain. 


Zululand a couple of years 


instinct: a mystery 
All I know 
handed a 
new induna, or chief, and the first 
thing ho did was to ‘‘play catch” with it. After that, he 
threw as far as he could and then proceeded to soak 

with his war-clul He felt 
around it like MeGinnity or Chesbro, rubbed 
} from his harem it 


ago we 


is that in 


baseball to a young 


hooked his fingers 


t over hi 


the seams, 


cheek, and finally offered an ingénue 


exchange 


Expensive Impulsiveness 


7 S, there is a fascination about any sort of a ball. The 
chances are that the apple Eve tripped on was nice and 
round, and all the more keen was Adam to accept it 


Then we have that Greek maid, Atalanta, who could beat 
in her time 
three 
at I have seen women bu 
game it 1s that the shifty 


rsehide pellets made of P 


anybody around the Some say that she 


golden apples of He spe rides 


truck out on the 





but from the way t at a ball 





safe to bet Hippomenes pitched 





Some time 





FaSUS 
ill explain the psy- 


exerts over a 


some | 





there ma‘ logo who v 





chological mo 


is that, with all 


a 


kitten or a human being. Our point now 


this charm and world-wide application to the American 
national game there ire Dare enough good pDiavers to 
upply two big league 

I mention this to impress up that the modern 
ball plaver is a person of import yt only in national 





uman progress. We 


perchance 


hoodlum 


vat has abraded the corners of a 
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By Allen Sangree 


How the Professional Ball Player Leads His Secluded 
Life, and Why He Mistrusts All the World 


play. Accordingly, your sister or mother may have been 
grievously shocked when she heard you use language that 
Shakespeare never knew, and that would never have 
appeared in the pages of John Bunyan. 

In respect to impulse, the professional differs nothing 
from the country lad. His heart is even more in the game, 
and he will do and say things so extraordinary as to suggest 
purely on impulse. I once saw a famous ball 
player ‘‘take a punch” at an umpire, well knowing that 
the result would be a hundred dollars’ fine. His wife was 
critically illatthetime; he had to pay foratrained nurse and 
a surgical specialist. Nevertheless, he disregarded every- 
thing on the impulse of a moment when the umpire called 
“foul” onhisclean hit that struck six feet inside of third base 


madness 


A Code of Exclusiveness 


4 





REPEAT that, in my first vear of following the team, 
the professional ball player’s exclusiveness puzzled 
me. But now I perceive that the ‘‘fan,”’ in 
ils to remember the feeling 


witnessing a 
that surged 
his own youthful brain when he had a practical 

This forgetfulness has resulted in 


big league game, f: 
through 
interest in baseball 
erecting a barrier, steep as the Russian debt, between 
spectator and player. 

rhe latter regards himself an Ishmaelite. He is not 
oniy suspicious of the stranger that approaches him in the 
hotel lobby or Pullman train, but he even mistrusts the 
and stockholders—-everybody, in brief, 
but He is so impregnated with suspicion as to 
skeptical of your good wishes; that every 
man’s hand is against him, including his own team-mates’, 
and life for him is a constant personal fight. He will draw 
advance money although he does not need it, just 
‘on the level’’—a big corporation, an influen- 





club managers 
his Ww ife. 


be lieves 


to see 


if a club is ‘ 


tial corporation that has been, and proposes to be, in 
business for years 
There is none so suspicious as the irresponsible. I 


don't know whether Socrates or ‘‘Chuck"’ Connors ever 


handed this out before, but it is true—notably with ball 
In traveling they are like a lot of children: they 
It is always a great 


pl avers 
herd together and follow the leader. 
question with ball teams, when coming from 
New York, whether they will take the boat or the train 
If the management has bought tickets on the Fall River 
Line, immediately the team goes into secret session. 
Aha!” they’re saving money. There's 
something behind this. We're going to get done.” 

Once let them be seized with this idea and that manager 
rail. Thereupon the 
men have a tedious wait of six hours, and spend the night 
in hot, stuffy berths. But they look wise; they weren't 
** done 

In spite of this distrust of the manager, they submit 
y to any arrangement that is finally 

they feel their incapability of taking 

Safely quartered on a boat or train, 


Soston to 





me, 


Says 


must change his transportation to 


themselves docile 
completed becau 
care of themselves 
ver, they again become bold with peevish complaints 
and the 


howe 


ainst the porter, the conductor, the service 





ng-room stewards 
Imbued as they are with this fear that some one is tr) 
ing to get the better of them, they acquire an impersonal 





loyalty not to each other, as men, but to 
True, each player has a ‘‘pal”’ on whom 
he is so dependent that he would not buy a shoestring or 
consulting him, but toward others of 
that he would rather sit 


hotel-blotters than 


sense of loy alty 


the profession. 


a necktie without 
the team he has 
reading advertisements on the 


“Oo much reserve 
fan 
with them 

Many found a 
after winning tremendous applause at a game, lurking at 


ada 


a time I have great pitcher or catcher 


street corner when the 





day’s work was done 

Newsboys 
lis name far and wide; managing editors 
Smith: Idol of the Fans’ 
Meanwhile, Smith was hid- 
ing like some escaped convict, apparently a man of sorrow 
He could not find his “pal” and had no desire to talk with 


any 


alone, morose and gloomily contemplative 
were shouting } 


were ordering 
for a page story on Sunday 


spe cials’’ on 


one else 

Curiously enough, a rare exception to this rule is Luther 
lavlor, of the New York Nationals, who is deaf and dumb 
Wherever Taylor goes — north he will 
always be visited by scores of the silent fraternity among 
whom he is regarded as a prodigy. Taylor has a genial, 





south, east, or west 


Ss 


oO 





The Sport Itself is a Primitive Instinct 


humorous spirit that covets companionship. While a man 
like Lajoie or Hans Wagner may lock himself in his room, 
rebuffing every social invitation, Taylor would gayly join 
the madding throng of mutes and have a good time. But 
Taylor's friends are different from the general run of base 
The deaf mutes have not only a genuine 
for, and adherence to, their 
very other 


ball enthusiasts. 
admiration, but 
champion, while, so 
kind of a ‘‘fan”’ 

This is the primary reason for a ball player's exclusive 
He knows an outsider will boast of intimacy with 
him so long as he, the player, is doing good work. When his 
prowess declines, the same ‘‘fan”’ will shake his bead wisely 
and tell how he vainly tried to ‘“‘keep Jones straight 


sympathy 
far as I have observed, « 


is fickle 


ness. 


The Grandstand Solomon 


NE day, in a game at Chicago, I was sitting on tl 
grandstand when a certain New York player struck 
out three times. Near by was a heavy-jowled person with 
a black, tropical mustache, and a diamond stud the size of 
a sewer-cap. He assumed to tell those in his vicinity what 
‘‘ailed’’ New York, and finally imparted confidentially 
that he had ‘‘opened wine” the night before when enter 
taining the unfortunate player who had just ‘‘fanned 
for the third time. 

Sure!”’ he said. ‘* Why, I had to put him in a cab and 
send him home; boiled as an owl he was, and it’s a wonder 
to me how he holds his job. I bet you that every time that 
ball comes at him he sees a dozen. By George, we certainly 
did punish the juice! Good fellow, you know; best ever 
but drink has got him and he won't last long.” 

Well, that same player is now hitting about .360, and is 
one of the best run-getters in either league. You could 
not persuade him to take a drink with any one except his 
‘‘pal’’ or a very near relative. He heard about the 
‘knock’; it was passed from one to another all over the 
grandstand and printed the next day in many newspapers. 
His first impulse was to hunt up the ‘‘wine-opener” and 
thrash him, but the boys only laughed. ‘‘Get wise,’’ they 
counseled. ‘‘Don’t you know that ‘fans’ are all alike? 
They'll knock you every time they get a chance.” 

Another reason for exclusiveness is that nine ‘“‘fans’”’ 
of ten will try to get one player to admit that another 
player is ‘‘no good.”” They will pat Jim on the back and 
tell him that he is a wonder, but that Joe is holding back 


the whole team. A fair-minded professional does not want 
to hear this sort of talk 


out 


He knows that things are liable 
to ‘‘ break wrong”’ for him some time and that then he wil 
he the object of critici m Occas ionally, a good batsn an 
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will go for weeks without a hit. Then again an entire team few friends and has little to say on any topic except fart } 1, ** he 
will have a batting stump. With aman on third and none ing. | may say here that every ball player has a he th private car \\ 
out, they cannot get him home. No one can explain this; to divert his thoughts from the one important aim in lif Mrs. Chesbro a 






rt I 
they simply appear to be unable to ‘meet the ball At his success on the diamond Bill’ Bradley, of Cl a plant —he had sl 
such times as these the ‘‘fan”’ has no consideration for an land, trains gold fish, and Dave Fult of New Yor I Atla i 

individual or a team and will ‘roast’ to a frazzle studies Blackstone Well, this lawver person slapped he dining-car | 





An illustration of this and one right over the plate was  Chesbro on the shoulder, extended a palm and sat dow i friend th the New \ 
j the treatment accorded Joe MecGinnity by the lans in on the arm of the se 
his own city. The ‘Iron Man” made an unprecedented “So you are the great Chesbro!"’ he begat Wi I pitches tl t ume uy 
record. He pitched and won three double-headers—that saw you pitch your first game up in Middletown, New Wi he the 
is, eighteen continuous innings—- between the hoursof two York. i 
o'clock and six, on three different occasions. He then that played second base Wasn't he a corker l expect n college } 





Remember that a who Was that litt tk \ H r ‘ 














proceeded to win twelve games in succession. Returning — to see his face the papers. To my mind, he wa t te ‘ i 
to the Polo Grounds while his name was on every lip, when — than Gilbert, or any of these f ‘ Well, Jack lare ? ! ‘ 
his picture was printed even in the foreign papers, he had _ pitching it ball! I had a party of friends ou ! \ n the 190 ’ 
the misfortune to be hit freely in one inning. All thought automobile to see you that 1 beat Washit New Orleans a \ 
or memory of his recent great achievements was swept ton eleven to nothing and I told them that I saw you] ip at a hot here it t Cla Griffitt 
away inamoment. ‘Take himout! Take him out! He pitch your first game. But, say, you ought to get rid of hich give me f tt 
rotten!’’ came from bleachers and grandstand. Later, that m base All vou fellows need to win the 1 South. It as a dolef yn t } 
in a little quiet summer garden, one of the small group of | pennant is And so on, and so or eather ball plaver re at here t i th 
friends cried indignantly: ‘* Well! What do you think of Chesbro listened for some time and thencalled the porter 
that, Joe?” 
Oh!” replied MeGinnity with a resigned smile that’s 





baseball for you. To-day you are a hero and to-morrow 


Sq fs ec’ "The Lady and the Ladder 


In spite of this light inconstancy and brutal criticism, a 








professional ball player might be more approachable to 


Sylvie Wi he Thad an lcbelignet Bemoiaens sitieen tolkore By Harrison Rhodes 


that a ball player is able to discuss nothing else than the 


such an interest in it that an opportunity to debate the The Annals of an American Countess 


subject with a great player makes him neglect all courtesy 


1 do not quite know The fact remains, however, that the Vil 








desire to talk shop is so strong in the stranger as to render UNI pa sed into July, and the great pageant of tl onorou ie butler Mr | ' he Ear 
him odious. In any other occupation we should at least London season still continued It brought its plea of Remerton and H . he Dul \ 
consider it wretched taste You vould searcely ask ures, dinners, dances, evenings at the play wit! Ipper One thir ! f ' nt j he «l or } 
Kipling to recite that ‘‘Rag and a Bone and a Hank of in gay restaurants to follow, garden parties, bazars—— cost It deo t se , her } mp ed on 
Hair” thing upon being introduced to him in the theatre these — te: rlingham to watch the polo. It br ht , I I i Artanne 
lobby. Neither would you demand of President Roosevelt its sorrows, negative mostly doors that did not open tot yme her 
to state just how he ope ned peace negotiation between receive our Eng hwome vh took } her , i 
Japan and Russia. But a baseball ‘‘fan’’--bless your soul money at a bazar ay for charity and forgot them next) Mar 

h no hesitancy about breal In upon ones privac) day in the patrio vho seemed » Know | 8} rrar } 
to ask the most impudent questions instinct the nt fact that they had no great po ne te ‘ ‘ 

In coming North this spring with the Highianders, tion at home and who improved upon this fact by fanei il It almost see 

Jack” Chesbro was writing a letter in the teams of their own inbecon it , = - 
private car. A man, who turned out to be of some This was the period of lurid tales of Mary's career then 


prominence in the legal profession in Washington, inquired | started by her rivals and lacking on the very face of the | thr t ( ‘ 
of me which of the company was Chesbro. I pointed him any semblance of probability fo do her English friend ‘ med Mar t nt tl no 

















out and watched developments. Chesbro, in addition to just it appeared to them amusit ut? ery imypx 
being an arch skeptic from the professional's standpoint, tant, if she had been the keeper of a sailors’ boardir Naturall ne. } ' her head a 
is a New Englander and very conservative. He makes house and four times divorced. Mrs. Whiting herself high but 1 thir urht to be ! 
denied these facts, and her word was as likely to bea Both of ther a matter of fact, have mplained to me 
good as anybody Americans were odd, anywa yut that i don't seem to like them as much a 1 use 
they certainly helped to pa the time, so people felt Ma Nias lient and her ird ad j 
The exact figures as to the Whiting fortune vould rerhaps the iv col not t ‘ i as much a 
indeed have been grateful omebody Was I ooner tne ised 
or later to marry it, and he wouldn't want to have Honest Pauline iid M after n ent 
hi leg pulled The Lester attitude of guarded ret refiect I | dor ¢ ! ne lal ! 
cence upon the subject ca ircels ‘ And Pauline, reassure felt not the danger thers 
excused, thougn the rivairy between the were one Avain da passed, and n he pirits rose 
two families was by this time fairly open with hope and pride he n shor th almost too 
and Alma was, after all, but humar bright a gold in a sk vhich w i t to inspotted 
Mr. Hugh Erskine’s occasional remar} blue Then, at last, if one ma ‘ vd ntinue 
however, served a in effective counter with thi meteor vl re of peoct hile n one 
poise, and the way thev entertained t juarter tlamed tl Ploy VT n pre ie i! pproaching 
the house in Curzon Street completed the great event, in another ma tor id grew blacker 











argument in favor of the genuine impor and more lowering lo be specific. th reat event ‘ 
tance of the Whiting mone At any rate great perhaps than the reader expe us Mr 
the Due d'Artanne an astute il teggie Hoopetowne dinner on tt twentieth for a Ver 
gentleman, continued to be in and out « Great Personage, to which Mr M Whitir 
the house “ like a rabbit in a warrer been asked: the « j us Th Mai« ( r } 
again to quote Tommy Trefford’s phrase ventyv-third t which the had a nmone 
Lord Remerton also was constant Roval and Imperial commar 
Curzon Street and thougn Mr \ fe u i! ! t 1 ‘ A t r 
Erskine’s health appeared to be and their friends to secure th: Mrs. H etowne and the 
almost as strong the | Ver Great Persor had ke ‘ { Ma mr 
market at home, which he wa ented Mrs. Peigntor th a pearl pe t and La ‘ 
neglecti howed no eagé M " } 1 irette f tl 
ness to return to Chicago. I effort The Great Personage } elf } weested th 
fact, a great stream ot peopl fore ar more ne Americar re ese ‘ o him he 
: Was always pa hrougt r t it ther " pu 
' i , ‘ y tt, , r } , 
j , . a — } . ned 
. ie } ’ he Pr 1 char 
r hich } I jorphan 
over ( ! r hich 
t un } ’ } , } - ike 
er I i Y ad 
Mr ler lerf ‘ 
They Know the Batting i | ‘ ‘ 4 posed 
and Fielding Average j i } er } | ne D 
of Every Professional nas thoseof anelderly unck urt planted hers« nm th le next the Personags 
her spirits rose u gradual { ng the f ene f kx t A: her knobby 





ne it crescendo with the cee ‘ her 1! ) ed pompadour ind her rawn nect 
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Alone for the Moment, Sitting in a Big Chair 


of china blue 
below with a 


brown hair, her lovely skin, and her eye 
Marston, in ambush in the stalls 
powerful binocular directed above, saw the Personage give 
a stare of then squirm with and 
finally turn to the stage and the singers with a vigor of 
interest unusual, if not unknown, in him. It was a crisis 
indeed. Laurie rose to his feet (it was in the middle of a 
ong) and, regardless of protests and equally regardless of 
the damage his haste was doing to the rich costumes of his 
neighbors, crushed his way to the aisle and started to the 
rescue, a bit real Brussels point — clinging 
to a button on his sleeve. He flew up the stairs, and for 
masterful. In fifteen seconds the 
and the noise attracted the 
attention of the Personage. In thirty seconds the game 
The following day a card from Mrs 
Hoopetowne for the twentieth 


Laurie 


astonishment, anger, 


of wreckage 
once at least was 
ladies had changed places 
was won came 
though it 
might be at Palace, was not 
rhis was the year when the informal edict had 
gone forth that people were not to exercise too freely 
their legal right of presenting Americans The Princess 
Sophia, from whom something had been hoped, was appar- 
ently occupied baying new frocks in colors and looking at 
plans for the Memorial Wing, for no intimation could be 
dragged from the court officials that the ladies Whiting 
would’ be welcome on the twenty-third. The American 
Embassy was behaving oddly Probably somebody there 
had a sister in Chicago, and the sister had unquestionably 
written to say that it was extraordinary how the Whitings 
As 


s3ut American team-work abroad is 


But the influence of the Personage, strong 


Buckingham apparently 


exerted 


got on in London, since they were nobody at home 
though it mattered ! 
notoriously weak. Our heroines had, at any rate, to con- 
tent themselves with the prospect ol Mrs Hoopetowne 8 
party, and with the prospect of the Personage. Very 
Important, and Very Royal, if not quite the King 


The reader will be, it is hoped, as eager for Mrs. Hoope- 








towne’s party as were Mrs. and Miss Whiting, and will 
forego any account of the gaveties ol the intervening days 
As the ladies dressed that evening, Mary in white and 
gold, Pauline in white and silver, they both felt that a 
great Wave was rising beneath them and that, by mid 
night, from its erest, they would almost be able to see 
Chicago, at least to be seen from its lower levels. Pauline’s 
i cheek was again pinkish, and it was even more 
than social tnumph which made it flush 

I'm sure, mother dear, something's going to happen 
to-night she said For the last few days Remerton 
and d'Artannes have seemed to be trying to tind out from 


me what you think of them 
practically the same thing — that they hoped I liked them 
and that they hoped you liked them, because to-night 
they were going to say something very special to you It 
seems funny to us Americans, doesn't it, that they speak 
to the parents over here and get their permission before 
they say anything to the girl herself?’ 
Yes,’ said Mary, with an 
” Then she added, darkly 
as it seems And she kissed 
as soon as they both had finished having their hair done 
If the reader will try to let whirl he will 
experience something of what our heroines felt during 
the evening at Mrs. Hoopetowne’s. It was a party dis- 
tinctly organized for the purpose of giving the Important 
and its tone was free 


And to-day they both said 





abstracted air, ‘it 
I hope it will beas funny 
Pauline with some tenderness 


seems 


funny 


his brain 


Personage a good time, even of an 
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advanced easiness. To show to what lengths gayety — and 
champagne — may lead devotees one need only state that 
at ten-thirty the third son of a Scotch peer tried to kiss 
Pauline in the conservatory. Pauline repulsed him, but 
was not altogether displeased with this epoch-making 
tribute to her charms. She could not guess that it was 
the result of a bet with Reggie Hoopetowne, who was apt 
to signalize his rare appearances at his wife’s parties by 
some such caddishness. But she felt, and she was not far 
wrong, that she was in London’s Fast Set, and she held her 
head high with the true pride of an American snob 

Some few formalities had been necessary because 
Royalty was present had arrived on time, and 
awaited the Personage’s coming in the drawing-room, and 
one had ducked as gracefully as one could when one was 
presented. Otherwise it was very like all dinners, except 
for the surcharge of electricity which seems to pervade the 
air when the Great are among those present. Mary, of 
course, could not have expected to eat her food by his side, 
but she was placed where he cast an approving glance 
from time to time upon her rounded contours, and after 
dinner she was fetched to his comfortable corner in the 
drawing-room for a little talk. To Pauline came no such 
honor; at about this time she was occupied with the epi- 
sode of the third son of the Scotch peer 

It may be wondered how Mrs. Whiting summoned cour- 
age to converse. But her story will have been written in 
vain if, by this time, her placidity in facing new things is 
not somewhat understood. As she was led toward the 
Personage it suddenly came over her that he looked 
rather like a fat man named Ezra Dodge who had been the 
president of the carriage-manufacturing company which 
had employed her first husband. As Mrs. Southworth, 
she had once been to an evening reception given by Mrs. 
Dodge, and she remembered now that conversation with 
Ezra had been quite easy, and easy enough it was with the 
Important Personage, though at moments it had not the 
exact tone which the carriage manufacturer would have 
thought suitable with women-folk— but then Ezra had 
been a married man. The Personage hoped that Mary 
was liking London, and she modestly, raising her eyes as 
if to the Sun-God’s face, said she was beginning to— she 
had said the same thing to Mr. Dodge when asked if she 
liked society. Soon the great man was hoping that she 
would decide to stay in London. Here Mary became 
plaintive and wistful. She felt such astranger here. She 
didn't feel as though she had the right to stay. She had 
not been presented at Court, though dear Lady Tom was 
ready to take her. She loved London, and she would like 
to stay if London would like her to 

“If London made it worth your while ? 

Mary hesitated ‘Yes,’ she said at last, “I 
that’s what I mean.’ 

“And,” queried the Personage, withagreat deal of manner, 
and with his small eves smilingly but searchingly upon her, 
‘would you make it worth — worth London's while ?”’ 

Mary hesitated, a little longer this time 

Yes,” she said at last. ‘ At least, I suppose— I 
mean I hope I would.’’ Confusion made her blush 
What did she mean? She could scarcely have told 
herself. Anyhow, words were only words. And it 
was pleasant to please a Personage. At this moment 
Mrs Hoopetowne intervened, fearful lest the Per- 
sonage be bored, though there had really been no 
danger of that 

This episode, and Pauline’s more definite adven- 
ture in the conservatory, occurred soon after dinner 
Later a score or so of people came on from other 
dinners, a buffet was established in the dining- 
room, and while awaiting the set supper the Great 
Versonage kept off the sinking by taking a glass or 
two of champagne and eating some sandwiches 
At eleven-thirty a lady of French extraction arrived 
from the Empire Theatre in a striking costume of 
black and white 
played with sufficient liberality to justify one in 
calling white the predominant note. She sang 
some songs of her native land which, had Pauline 
been able to understand them, would have immeasur- 
ably improved her appearance, for they could not 
have failed to bring color to her cheeks. Two young 
women, called—no one knew why — the Apollinaris 
Dancers, contributed to the entertainment; as dida 
Tyrolean yodler. Then, since almost an hour had 
passed during which the guest of honor had par- 
taken of no refreshment, there was supper 

Mary went down with Lord Remerton ; Pauline 

but for the moment we may neglect Pauline 
The able young peer secured a table for two in the 
discreet retirement of acorner, and there appeared 
to be saying the ‘something special" to his com- 
panion which her stepdaughter had _ predicted 
He was still engaged with the subject, so Pauline 
observed from a distance, when, Royalty's appe- 
tite being temporarily satisfied, the entire company 
moved from the supper-room 

Miss Whiting contrived to get rid of the elderly 
gentleman whose fate she had been at supper, and 


One 


suppose 


her own dazzling skin being dis- 
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made her way toward her mother. En routeshe heard rumors 
of afresh burst of gayety. A young woman who had been 
out to Peking with her husband was about to do a Chinese 
dance in the next room at the request of the Important 
Personage. But Pauline, with the cares of an unmarried 
heiress upon her head, could not pause for such light 
pleasures while she was in ignorance of whether or not she 
had the opportunity of becoming Lady Remerton. She 
caught sight of her stepmother, alone for the moment, 
sitting in a big chair in the corner of a comparatively 
empty room, fanning herself nervously and wearing upon 
her face a distinctly troubled look. Agitated herself now, 
and with dim forebodings of disaster, Pauline advanced 
across the room. But before she could utter more than 
the one word ‘ Mother,” their hostess came in and, catch- 
ing sight of Mrs. Whiting, dashed at her 

“My dear,” cried Mrs. Reggie, ‘I’ve been looking for 
you everywhere. They’re having an amateur show 
That silly Muriel Halstead is doing what she calls a 
Chinese scarf dance. And we want you to do a cake- 
walk— isn’t that what you call it?” 

“ But I couldn't —I couldn't before all these people!” 
protested Mary 

“Oh, but you must! It was the Prince’s own idea.’ 

“Well, but ’’ quavered our heroine 

“Oh, you can't refuse! It would be treason, or some- 
thing like that, I think. Besides, you would be a fool 
to. He’s awfully taken with you, I think. Come, you 
must.” 

“Oh, I can’t!” 

“It isn’t improper, is it ? 
all that ?”’ 

Mary's nervousness had increased 

‘I don't think I can! I'm troubled 
thing has happened,”’ she said 

“But, my dear, what can have ss 
hostess 

At that moment Reggie Hoopetowne appeared at the 
door and called to his wife 

‘Here, Helen, some people 
Gunning’s dance and why the 
receive them ?” 

Mrs. Hoopetowne crossed for a moment to her bluster- 
ing spouse. It gave Pauline a chance 

‘What is it, mother? What's happened ? 
Remerton ?” 

Mary nodded 

“Didn't he— well, didn’t he make an offer ? 

Again Mary inclined her head 

“Then go and cake-walk, mother,’ 
“Celebrate it 

Yes,’’ was the reply, “ 


—at least, not so improper as 


I'm upset. Some- 


began their 


have come on from the 
devil aren’t you there to 


Is it Lord 


’ 


whispered Pauline 


he proposed But he wants to 


marry me, not you, Pauline.” 
“Oh!” almost screamed the girl 
impossible that she should turn 


Nature had made it 


white, but she grew a 


KAR ANDERSON 
Her Spirits Rose with the 
Announcements by Their 
Sonorous-Voiced Butler 











paler yellow. She sank back against the cushions and for 
the first time in a well-ordered career she fainted 

Mrs. Hoopetowne turned back and saw this scene 

“What's she done—fainted? How annoying! But it 

hot here. Now you can't do the cake-walk, I supposs 
lam sorry ™ 

She jerked a bell a bit viciously, and coming back sh« 
began to slap Pauline’s hands 

‘She'll be all right soon. Call for water when the serv- 
ant comes. 1 suppose I must go back to the Prince 
I'll come back here the minute I can. He'll be disap- 
pointed. He said you would be 


exquisite in a cake- 
walk.” 

She rose to yo But to Pauline’s shattered faculties 
some of her words must have penetrated. The girl slowly 
Ope ned her eyes and spoke feebly 

“T'm all right, mother 
The Prince wants you to.” 

Indomitable determination blazed in her eves, and Mary 
Let us do Paulin 


Go do your cake-walk Oh, I 


insist ! 


who knew when to yield, rose in obedience 
justice. She was of heroic stamp 
and, insome respects at least, atrue 
American. Cost what it might, she 
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for the third time From it she caught frest ra M ! ‘ 
She passed the Due d'Artannes, h face agiow, and | ! Tae \ 
whole frame quivered in sympathetic dipping m« 

Suddenly an impulse came her e he | 

arm, and, before he kn th ul f 












France was prancing by het he ( 
vising with real genius the steps of i ‘ 
room roared with Jo The : face T M 
red with pleasure he called for cena ‘ 
a sandwich t was quite a hi: ce “ " ‘ 
the crowd at the end of the roon a r 
triumphant pair cake-walkec ‘ M 
amid rounds of applause Mrs. Hoopetowne f hat } ’ M 
party had “gone” with a real swing, and Lady Tom that Thunder of He 
the gates of Buckingham Palace might now oper ttle 
for her wards } 
For a moment the guests crowded around the love Wh 


cake-walker: then the hero of the oceasion 
both he and his companion needed cool air and refrest Her ¢ 


ment, tucked Mrs. Whiting 


under his arm and bore het T hie he 





would not disappoint a Prince 


vill 

EROIS&, like all the virtues 

has its varieties. At many 
crises of life Mary might have 
failed; might have shrunk, might 
have withered away before the 
demands made upon her. But let 
no reader — unless while her heart 
was big with sorrow she has cake 
walked before crowned heads 
say that the night at Mrs 
Hoopetowne’s did not reveal Mrs 
Whiting as every inch a heroine 
To an uncertain version of rag 
time, as understood by Blue 
Hungarians, she pranced across 
the polished floor, her arms hang- 
ing loose and her body triumphing 
over the restrictions of the straight 
front. To the uncouth and half 
barbaric movements of the cake 
walk her suppleness lent grace, 
while the overwrought con 
dition into which the events 
of the evening had put her gave 
to her eyes a strange light, and 
this added to the whole perform 
ance just the note of feverish 
abandonment which it needed 
In spite of the London drawing 
room and the crowd of Anglo- 
Saxon faces about her, she saw for 
the moment only the glint of gold 
and the gleam of gems, and felt 
that she danced before a Prince, 
as dancing girls in the Orient 
since the days before time. And 
even while herimagination glowed 
she remembered that, like them, 
she was dancing fora boon. This 











was the twentieth, and there were 
still three days before the King 
held Court at Buckingham Palace 

It is perhaps difficult for Americans to realize what joy 
these early cake-walkers carried to European shores, to 
understand the impression which a pretty woman could 
cause by undulating across a London drawing-room. Our 
national dance is not without honor save with us. It, 
and Mr. Sousa’s music, are, it is mere justice to acknowl- 
edge, the most far-reaching of our influences Reversing 
the course of the Star of Empire, they have crossed the 
Atlantic and enlivened the world. The pastime of the 
negro, the source of the livelihood of the cheap variety 
performer, became at one time the fashionable dance of 
Paris, the successor of the minuet in the hotels of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. Mandolin-players floating upon 
Venetian waters beneath a summer moon make the soft 
air thrill with the Washington Post, and when the tri- 
umphant Japanese marched into the Gibraltar of the 
Fast it was probably to the stirring strains of the Liberty 
Bell. As to the cake-walk, no one can estimate its influ- 
ence. Serious diplomats would not dare to deny that in 
the spring of 1903 actual war was averted in the Balkans 
because the hot-blooded youths of Belgrade and Bucharest 
were patiently practicing the movements of the newly 
fashionable dance. While they lifted their legs high 
in its grotesque movements the crisis passed and _ the 
peace of Europe was saved. The history of our greatest 
artistic productions is yet to be written. These isolated 
facts are mentioned that no one may underrate the impor- 
tance of Mary cake-walking before a Prince of the Blood 

The spirit of the night was favorable and the murmur of 
appreciation rose to applause as she traversed the room 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
The Personage’s Face Grew Beet-Red with Pleasure 
toward the conservatory Madame,” het ired ou Is the I ‘ 
are wonderful!” 1 dor kt 
“Do you think people didn’t think me an ful fool n't mart i 
asked Mary Pauline 
“You were delicious,” hereplied ; “ they were plain fools if 1 dor ‘ 
they did not think so. When you throw your bod " iti Ar Saxor 
so very piquar It shows such a lovely line of the en thousand 
The Duke looked for a moment as if he meat And } re i 
hands upon her. Mary spread her skirts over the space ising ke tone 
on the seat between them This calmed the Latin ter That not I 
perament for an instant O} iid Mar 
I want to talk to you, seriously, madame uid th I 
Duke. ‘I think I do scarcely need to tell you what about wa 
An odd look passed over Mr Whiting face It \ inever be 
settled into an expression which, though ‘ ad by a N is the 
smile, was one of determination watery smile 
‘You must know what my feelings are You are not a iuse 1 hoped —ol 
woman not to recognize love when you see it UT ‘ 
Eve yone must have known,” said Mar ay nst Maden 


*‘Attentions such a 

mising, almost, if twenty thousand a 
‘If the y had not had this honorable end ] have 

much, madame. I have loved ‘ 

wish now to marry, to concentrate my ate 

I have been looking for her ]1 have found her 


yours have been would be cor 


person 
I am very glad,’”” murmured Mary out it a month 
Monsieur d’ Artannes seized her hand, but she withdre me altogether 
“Pauline will be very glad,” she said my mothe rr 
“*Mademoiselle?”’ replied her companion with a little Rea t 


start. ‘Yes, lhopeso. But what I want 


your answer | 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


ting Work iS not resting 


ss agent 


aiconol 


€ The wine of life needs no 


€ Borrowed trouble draws compound interest 


€ There are always new flowers along the old paths 


© Repentance is a virtue which gro value the less it 


is needed 
further 


© Strong lang thought 


‘ a wea 
than the wastebasket 





@ You may drive a man to a Carnegie library, but you 
cannot make him think 
Cc Pe rhaps if war were not so well advertised there would 


be less of 1t on the market 


€ One way earnestness 


with which 


to measure your success is by the 


your competitors lie about you 


€ Any fool can spend money; some fools can make it 
but the it cheats folly and 


pecomes Wi 


fool who can make and ket p 


The American Voice and Accent 


ype Henry James, in an address delivered last 
month, attacked our American speech — the speech 
of the cultivated classe he exhibited a temerity which 
can be accounted for only by assuming that it was un 
conscious A person of culture will allow his religion to be 


manhood impugned, his wife insulted, but 
if the least shade of doubt is cast on his use of the dictior 
Women the re t 


will quare this resistance, and then raise it to the power ot 


questioned, his 


ary he will fight 


asoning 1 


ten. And Mr. James said what ‘e said to the graduat 
ing class of Bryn Mawr! 

For ourselves, we have scarcely courage to repeat his 
temerarious dicta The common schools he said, 
“keep our speech crude, untidy and careless As for the 


hewspapers, “they 
f They . 
No one could be a correct speal 


he gave car 


are nothing more than black eruptions 
breaking 
er, he said, unles 


of type roar like monsters, ike Maniacs 


loose 
lable, studied the 


tion to every 





correct production ow ote was as careful to 
phrase a sentence or isa * is careful in the musical 
phrasing of an exquisite air. It would not do to plead the 
charm of simple unconsciousnes Unconsciousness is 


beautiful only when speech has become 


second nature 





How is perfection of tongue, lip and larynx to be 
attained By an imitation which is not base but glori- 
ous! You young women should not be afraid to imitate 


among the awful discords 


Whenever 
around you 


t comes to your ears the music of some 


of the spe ech of those 


one who has the proper tone and enunciation, imitate 
that.””. This is a hard lesson. It may be that ‘the man 
who plants cabbages imitates too’’; but one does not want 
to be like the man who plants cabbages. An Eastern 
mother whose children were growing up in the Middle 
West, where the ‘‘ burrs’’ come from, lately lamented the 
speech of her offspring, but said that she would rather 
have a burr fall on every spot of the carpet than teach her 
children to be different from their companions, and have 
them get the reputation of being affected. 

Cultivation is the art of sacrifices; but it sometimes 
brings its reward. Edwin Booth was coldly received in 
England mainly, as it seemed, because he made Hamlet 
speak of ‘‘a good haaf yeere.’’ Annie Russell, whose 
voice, though beautiful, is less so than his was, and whose 
utterance has no trait of affectation, was acclaimed as the 
American Duse. There is virtue in a resolute provincial- 
ity; but the spirit of it need not always be sacrificed in 
attaining the beauty which is of the whole wide world 


The Fetish of Title 
n the gaudy carvings of a 


N° ONE nowadays finds 
totem-pole his concrete conception of divinity, nor 


owns to a belief in the divine right of kings; but it is well 
for citizens of a republic now and again to pause and con- 
sider how little the centuries have changed our primitive 
instincts and habits of mind. Several of the great journals 
of the Middle West, that hotbed of rampant democracy 
have regular departments devoted to the doings—not of 
our own aristocrary, plutocracy, or, as Mr. Lawson has so 
feelingly called it, flubstocracy —but of the distinguished 
wearers of foreign titles. If it can be made out that the 
writers of these departments are themselves of the nobility, 
so much the better 

The doings of a king on his travels, even though he be 
the callowest of royal fledglings, command columns of 
space. Inthe London Zoo, Alfonso remarked that a baboon 
with a moon face and a close-cropped beard looked like 
one of his own Spanish subjects, El Mocho Campobello y 
Machado y Camorosa. ‘‘Caramba!"’ exclaimed a courtier 
“Your Majesty’s perceptions for one so young ex- 
traordinary!”” And the glad news was cabled round the 
world. A Siamese prince, some years ago, delayed the 
royal train at every railway station, and could not be got 
to take his seat until he had put a penny in every slot- 
machine on the platform. The world looked on and 
smiled with mingled admiration and indulgence. Much of 
the popularity of the Georges may be attributed to the fact 
that one of them stood before an apple-dumpling marvel- 
ing at how the apple ever got inside. The ruder the totem, 
the more willingly mankind abases itself before it 

Even the English Constitution is avowedly based upon 
the instinct of fetish worship. Walter Bagehot, its great 
expositor, starts with the grave assumption that the mass 
of Britons are too dull to think or act politically. It is for 
them that the Crown is maintained in such expensive 
splendor. As long as they see the ermine and scarlet, 
topped by a diadem, they feel sure that all is for the best 
in this best of all possible states. The aristocracy, who 
know better, smile and take upon themselves with a wink 
the important functions of government. That makes a 
Constitutional Monarchy. Does any one object that the 
people should be educated to govern themselves? ‘' Perish 
the thought!”’ says Mr. Bagehot; ‘‘the salvation of the 
English is their stupidity!’"’ And he proves it with argu- 
ments from antecedent probability, sign and example 
And so his theory of government continues the glad chase 
of its tail 

If our people go mad quadrennially over strange new 
ods of political economy, and if our chief activity in 
he interim is in playing horse with the foibles of our 
Presidents, surely there are some compensations. Better 
frenzied thinking and thoughtless irreverence than puer- 


ility and dotage 


Work for Eagles’ Wings 


A WOMAN who keeps abreast of the times lately re- 
ys marked that she was tired of reading of the shame of 
the cities, and all that Isn't there some nice, clean place 
they can write about?" she asked. It was not a trivial 
criticism. Pursued merely for its value, the spirit 
of exposure rapidly degenerates to the level of murder and 
divorce sensations as handled by the yellow press. And 
the demoralizing influence is closely similar. In the ordi- 
nary mind the idea of crime breeds crime, and even the 
wisest and most virtuous cannot keep their moral indigna- 
The shortest course to universal 
rottenness and indifference is to make us all believe that 
things in general are in a bad way. The commercial drum- 
mer who plead for the ancient roller-towel in a cheap hotel 
struck a darkly human note Why not use it?” 

Every one does.”’ 

It is well to remember that the 
rling are the shadows cast by that which we hold 
dear —individual freedom and democratic 
government. The experiment we are trying has often been 
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tion always at white heat 


he asked, 
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are strug 





most self- 
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tried before, and in vain. If municipal and national 
affairs are somewhat better managed in England there is 
this difference, that the people there still lean on the tradi- 
tions of monarchy and aristocracy. And, even at that, 
what public purity they have achieved has come only after 
centuries of the deepest corruption. As long as we stick to 
the simple facts, there is no terror in our plight, 


For, by excess of evil, evil dies 


And the victory, if we achieve it, will mark an era in the 
history of the world. 

Meantime, what we need is to keep our eyes steadfastly 
on the signs of promise. It is not a credulous or a grandi- 
The time is past when our youths can 
be made to believe that every boy among whose bare toes 
oozes the mud of the towpath is on the high road to the 
Presidency, or that there is a necessary and a logical 
connection between splitting fence rails and reuniting a 
nation. 

Our Fourth-of-July orators no longer impress us when 
they tell us that the American eagle has one foot on the 
Rockies and the other on the Andes, and that he flops his 
wings from Pole to Pole. The best use we know for the 
pinions of that glorious bird is to sweep the alleys of our 
own dirty municipalities. Our mightiest chiefs are such 
local heroesas Folk of Missouri and Weaver of Philade Iphia. 
But they are enough to feed our minds with the knowledge 
of right which we need in our 
to make decent aspiration a familiar guest in our hearts 


Turn the Fakirs Out 


Gon E. of the ‘leading lights” of Wall Street are highly 
J indignant that sundry swindlers have hung out their 
signs bearing names so like the great and ‘‘re 
finance that the corfiding public 


ose age we live in. 


so sorely business, and 


names ol 

spectable” operators In 

is deceived 

But how many of the bona-fide names 

lure the public in for a “trimming” 
bona-fide names, 


This is indeed sad. 
are used eve ry day to 
or a ‘‘fleecing’’? The 
spectability and conservatism and probity, catch the rich 

suckers” and ‘ the fake names catch the poor 
who happen to have the common weakness for ‘‘a flyer in 
the Street.” 

Why not abolish the whole rotten Why 

hould not the really honest leaders of finance start a cru- 

sade against the ‘‘respectable"’ fakirs as well as against 
the humble fakirs?) Why should not the men of real char- 
acter and self-respect move against all the kinds of crime 
perpetrated in the name of business? 


1 ior re- 


standing 


lambs"’ 


business , 


Business as a Profession 
7 so many worthy gentlemen with superabundant 


bank accounts are looking around for something or 
other to endow, why not have a University of Business 
which will train men to finance as a profession? 

The professional director is an established institution 
abroad. Without having any personal stake worth men- 
tioning in a corporation, he will give his services for a fee 
to the direction of its affairs in behalf of its stockholders 
True, he is unknown in practice and derided in theory over 
here. True, also, it is that every few days we find some 
good American directors using their position of trust with 
a cheerful singleness of mind for the purpose of feathering 
their own nests by working deals in the company’s stock 
on the strength of their inside information of its affairs, or 
sitting in some parasitic concern that sucks its blood, or 
the like 

Again, out of every hundred bank failures ninety-nine 
are the result of dishonesty. Not that there was outright 
theft, or even, in every case,a direct violation of law. But, 
nine times out of ten, the defunct concern’s money was 
diverted to some purpose that was clearly outside its 
legitimate field 

It was sunk in somebody's speculative real-estate opera- 
tions, or in promoting a trolley line, or running a mill. In 
a large majority of the cases somebody in the bank had 
a personal interest in the enterprise that swallowed the 
depositors’ money which he held in trust 

Great railroad rows that have shaken the stock market 
and injured thousands of security-holders to whom the 
properties actually belonged have arisen, or have been 
prolonged and intensified by the mere personal pique and 
jealousy of men who were really trustees for those whom 
they injured 

What we want in the ¢ ntrol of business is a keener 
sense of trusteeship and more of the detached, unselfish, 
impersonal attitude which would come of regarding busi- 
ness as a profession 

The teaching of the University of Business should be 
largely directed to morals, therefore, and at the very worst 
this disposition of a fortune could not possibly be more 
foolish and useless than some other dispositions that might 
be cited. If it happened that the founder, in the course 
of accumulating the fortune which he thus bestowed, had 
been a bit loose in his own sense of trusteeship nobody 
would be mean enough to bring it up against him 












HEN I entered No 5 
to-day Mac was strug- 
gling with a small up- 

right piano. He and Marny 
had rolled it out of the music- 
teacher's room at the end of the 
corridor, and the two had 
guided it between the open door and the scree 


and were now whirling it into the corner occupied by 


Mac s easel. 
This done, the two began to make 
ing’s entertainment. The big divan 


ready fe 


where M; 





The Wood Fire in Number Three 


By F: Hopkinson Smith 


Containing Mr. Alexander MacWhirter’s Views on Lord 


Ponsonby, Major Yancey and Their Kind of w 9 < 


nof No. 3, dropping at last into one of the easy chairs by the fire wit! ‘ other L posse Murray H ind | 
the same complacency with which he would have dropped nec iry ‘ 
into his own at the club, and Woods, Marny, Pitkir nterests the man who | 
or the even Lonnegan and the others had all responded in a way to nstance, these me here und he 


ac sie pt was make each guest feel at home Was, tor the moment, d! ! 











dragged from its shelter, covered with a rug and placed Chief's entrance ng was pe uw } \ | | MacW} | 

against the wall facing the fireplace; the table was stripped He walked in with } I eve VOT } ‘ ‘ to 

of its junk (there is no other word for the miscellaneou room, stood for an instant surve\ he i and tl } } 

collection of sketches, books, curios, matehe brushes walked straight to Mac, where | returned his host he d ) ‘ 

tubes of color, half-used bottles of siceative and the like ve ming h | ! ng } head | } } | } 

which always litters the table's surface), wiped clean and — kne« H mant mad his } } ‘ | \ 
placed at right angles with the divan. This done, all the ruest rn e he kn ed a M } 
uncomfortable chairs were moved out of ht i stool petted and 1 ed » and then retched | MacW} 

was backed up under the window to hold a keg of ice-co at full length on the } he r he } | } | 

beer to be brought in later and wreathed with green ilmost without moving durit we entire « ! \ 


and and old mugs—those of the 
regular members, and brand-new 
for the invited guests—- were lined up on 
the table: all 

strippings and refittings being especial] 
designed for the comfort of a chosen few, 
who on these rare nights 


new 
ones 


cleared these 


only once a 
the charmed 
the 


were admitted into 
half-cirele that curved about 
fire in No. 3 

These complete, Mae turned his 
tention to the lesser details —the sta 
ing up of a pile of wood, so that 
rattling old fire would have logs enough 
with which to warm the latest 





wood 
at- 


a 
ck 
the 


guests, 


new or old, no matter how long they 
stayed; the hearth swept —all its ‘dear 
gray hair combed back from its rosy 


face with a broom,’ Mac used to call 
this process ; the Chinese screen drawn 
the closer to keep out the wandering 
candles lighted in the old 
sconces, ancient candlesticks and grimy 
Dutch lanterns; and last--and this he 
attended to himself every vestige of 
the work of his own brush tucked out 
of sight—there were strangers coming, 
and no canvas of his must be visible 
With the arrival of the keg of “ special 
brew” carried on the shoulders of a big 
German from the street to the fifth 
floor without a pause, where it was 
propped up on the wooden stool and 
steadied by a stick of kindling wood, 
Mac opened the window of his studio 
and took from its sill a paper box filled 
with smilax. This, in remembrance of 
his Munich days, he wound around the 
body of the cool keg with the enthusi- 
asm of a virgin of old twisting garlands 
about the neck of a sacred bull. Loyalty 
to just such ideals are part of Mac’s 
religion 
Pitkin arrived first, bringing with 
him the much-dreaded banker from 
whom Mac had hidden his pictures 
the sculptor was at work on a bust of 
the rich man’s wife, and the husband 
had begged so hard to be admitted into the ch: 
that Pitkin had singled him out as his guest. 
Then came Boggs with an Irish journalist b 
of Murphy—a stockily-built, round-headed n 
spectacles, followed by W oods, 
his, an inventor; and Marny wi 
club, and last of all, Lonnegan, with 
Each guest had been welcomed by Mac in 
way and duly presented to the stranger, who 
might be, and each man had responded acc« 
type and personality. The banker had re 
grasp with a deference nev 
thought, to any financial mz 
once launched out 
the clubman had said the prope 


drafts; 


who brought 


11S big dk 





into 


experiments; 


had immediately thereafter busied himself in 
mental inventory of the comforts the room afforded, ser 


alls, th 


tinizing the etchings, the stuffs on the w 
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“If Lord Ponsonby Will Tak’ Aboout Eighteen Feet Off the Length of That Tager 
I'll See What Can be Doon Aboout the Skat” ruest at 
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by hanging the natives, or otherwise disporting himself 
after the manner of his kind. 

Imagine the interior of the dining-room, if you please, 
gentlemen —the walls paneled in black oak; sideboards to 
match, covered with George the Third silver and bearing 
the new « 
except the head butler in funereal black — black as a raven 
and as awkward); old family portraits on the walls; big 
windows overlooking the lawn sweeping to the river, with 
rabbits and pheasants making free until the shooting 
season opened. At the head of the table was the noble 
lord, presiding with a smile that was an inch deep on his 
face. On his right sat the distinguished diplomat with a 
bay window in front of him resting on the edge of the 
table, and kept snugly in place by a white waistcoat—a 
man with a red face, burgundy red, with washings of cham- 
pagne to lend tone to the color; gray side-whiskers with 
gray standing hair —straight up like a shoe-brush; big 
jowls of cheeks; flabby mouth; two little restless eyes 
like a terrier’s and a voice like a fog-horn with an attack 
of croup. When he glanced down the table everybody 
expected fifty lashes—he had learned that look in India 
and carried it with him; it was part of his stock in trade 

Next to Ponsonby sat two dudes from 
London--high-collared chaps, all shirt-front 
and white tie; hair parted in the middle and 

licked down on the sides like a lady's lapdog. 
One had six hairs on each side of his upper lip, 
and the other was smooth-shaven. Then came 
a country parson — a fellow in a long-tailed coat 
buttoned up to his chin, with an inch of collar 
howing above —a mild-mannered, girl-voiced, 
timid brother, with a face round as a custard 
pie, and abeut as expressive. When he was 
spoken to he rubbed his bleached, bony hands 
together, bent his shoulders, and answered 
with a humility that would have done credit to 
a Franciscan monk begging alms for a convent. 
He had eaten nothing for two days before the 
dinner—so nervous had he become over the 
great honor conferred upon him in being in- 
vited——and was so humble when he arrived, 
and so pale and washed-out looking, that, after 
he was presented to the great man, our host 
inquired if he was not ill. Opposite these sat 
simple, straightfor- 
ward men who make up the best of English 
life-men of no pretense and men of great 
simplicity. These two, of course, were also 


at-of-arms: noiseless servants in knee-breeches 


two country gentlemen 


in evening dress 
At the end of the table sat MacDuff—a 
little, red-headed, sawed-off Scotchman, about 
as high as Mr. Boggs’ shoulder, chunkily built, 
«quare-chested, clean-shaven face, with bris- 
tling eyebrows, searching brown eyes that 
never winked, a determined jaw and a mouth 
that shut like a trunk lid—even all along the 
lips. He was dressed in a suit of gray cloth, 
sack coat and all. His ancestors antedated 
those on the wall by about two hundred years 
and as a modern dress suit was unknown in sneuenes 
their day, he selected one of hisown. This was 

a fad of his and one everybody recognized. | 

might as well tell you that no dinner was com- 

plete without MacDuff. Very often he never 

poke half a dozen words during the entire re- 

past He had friends, however, up at the 

castle, and that made up for all his other shortcomings. 
A nod of Macluff's head went further sometimes than the 
signature of a Minister. 

When the port was served the noble lord turned to 
his distinguished guest, and said with a glow on his face 
that made the candles pale with envy 

Gentlemen, | am about to arsk Lord Ponsonby a great 
favor, and | know that you will add your voice to mine in 


urging him to compl) Only larst night he delighted a 
number of us at the club by giving us an account of a most 
extrawd'’nary adventure that befell him in the wilds of 
India--a most ex/rawd’nary adventure. I have rarely 


seen, in all me experience, so profound an impression mad 
roup of men. [am now going to arsk our distin- 


guished guest to repeat it 





upon 4a 


At this Ponsonby waved his hand in a deprecating 
way just as he would have done had his retainers offered 
Y such trifles being beneath his notice. Our 
host went on 

Despite his reluctance, I feel sure that he will vield 
May | arsk vour lofdship to repeat it to me guests? 

‘Ponsonby bowed; settled himself slightly in his chair 
so that the ¢ » in his waisteoat could have full play 
] 


toyed with his knife a moment, looked up at the ceiling as 
} 





er some of the most important details, cleared 
his throat ard shot a glance down the table to command 


if to remen 
attention. Everybody felt that the slightest sound from 
any lips but his own would be punished with instant death. 

‘Well, I don’t care if I do. About four ye-ars ago his 
Koyal Highness, as you know, came out to India, and it be- 
came part of me duty te attend upon his purson. He was 
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good enough to remember that service in a way with 
which, of course, you are all familiar. One morning at 
daylight his equerry came to me quarters, routed me out 
of bed, and informed me that his Royal Highness desired 
me to join him in a tiger hunt which had been arranged for 
the night before, and which, owing to me purfect knowl- 
edge of the country—I knowing every inch of the ground 

his Royal Highness desired to have conducted under me 
supervision.’ 

‘The two dudes were now listening so intently that one 
of them came near sliding off his chair. The curate sat 
with eyes and mouth open, his hand cupping his ear, drink- 
ing in each word with the same attention that he would 
have shown his bishop. The two country gentlemen 
leaned forward to hear the better. MacDuff kept perfectly 
still, his eyes on his plate, his fingers around his glass of 
Scotch and soda. 

““*When we reached the jungle—I was mounted on an 
elephant with two of me retainers, his Royal Highness 
ahead on another elephant—an e-normous beast accus- 
tomed to hunts of this ke-ind. I heard a plunge in the 
thicket to me left — the spring of a man-eater! There is no 
sound like it, gentlemen. The next instant he came, head 





“Major Yansey, Would You Have Any Objeetion to Steppin’ Outside 7?” 


on, bounding like a great cat. When he reached the ele- 
phant of his Royal Highness he gathered his forepaws 
under him, hunched his hindlegs and made ready for the 
fatal spring. I knew what would happen—I realized in an 
instant the danger there was one chawnce in a thousand, 
but that chawnce I must take. I caught up me forty-four! 
The beast was now in the air. The next instant his claws 
would be in the flank of the elephant, and the next his 
Royal Highness would be chewed to mincemeat. At that 
instant I fired — there came a yell; the brute fell back life- 
less, and the Prince was saved! The ball had taken him 
over the left eye! 1 dismounted and hurried to his side. 
He was the largest beast of his kind I had ever seen in all 
me experience of twenty ye-ars. When we got him out 
upon the sward he measured twenty-nine feet from the end 
of his nose to the tip of his tail. If his Royal Highness, 
gentlemen, is with us to-day it is due to that shot.’ 

‘A dead silence followed. Saving a future King’s life 
was too great a matter for applause. The silence was 
broken by one of the dudes whispering to his mate: 

“* Gus, old chap-—- you know that Ponsonby when he was 
in the Ge-yards—-aw--was an awful man with a gun. He 
used to hit--aw — a bull’s-eye every time, you know— aw 
aw--aw 

“The country gentlemen held their peace. The curate 
now piped up. This was his opportunity. 

‘*Me lawd,’ he cooed—a dove could not have been 
more dulcet in its tones—-‘what I like in a story of that 
ke-ind is not so much the wonderful skill of the sportsman, 
as the marvelous inflooence of the British character over 
the brute beasts of the field.’ 
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‘Ponsonby nodded pompously in acknowledgment and 
continued to play with his knife. The host beamed down 
the table; comments were still in order— that’s what the 
story was told for. The country gentlemen passed, and 
MacDuff, reaching over, drew his glass of Scotch closer, 
leaned forward with his elbows on the cloth, lowered his 
head, and fixed his gimlet eyes on Ponsonby’s face. 

*** Well, I have listened with gr’at pl’asure to the story of 
Lord Ponsonby. It is veery interesting, and it was veery 
patriootic of him. 1am not much of a hunter mesel’, and I 
do not shoot tagers, but I am a wee bit of a fasherman, and 
last soommer up in the County of Dee I 'ooked a veery 
pecooliar fash called a skat’— here MacDuff raised his glass 
to his lips, his eyes still glued to Ponsonby’s face—‘and 
when we got him oout upon th’ bank he covered four acres.’ 

‘*Ponsonby gave a snort of disgust, rose to his feet red 
as a lobster, and bawled out that he had never been so in- 
sulted in his life—the host rising with him and trying to 
pacify him. The dudes sat stunned, while the country gen- 
tlemen and the curate held their peace aghast. MacDuff 
never moved an inch. Then Ponsonby, purple with rage, 
stalked out of the room, flung himself into the library, 
followed by the host and all the guests except MacDuff 
The dudes were so overcome that they were 
mopping their faces with their napkins, believ- 
ing them to be their handkerchiefs. While 
Ponsonby was roaring for his carriage the host 
rushed back to MacDuff's side: 

***You must apologize, sir, and at once!’ he 
screamed. ‘At once, Mr. MacDuff! How is it 
possible, sir, for a man raised as a gentleman 
to come into an Englishman’s house and insult 
one of her Majesty’s most distinguished sarv- 
ants—a man who for fifty years has : 

‘*MacDuff clapped one hand to his ear as if 
to protect it from rupture: 

‘***Don’t br’ak the drum of me ear,’ he said 
in a low, deprecating tone. ‘I didn’t mean to 
insoolt Lord Ponsonby; I can’t apologize, for 
the story of the skat’s true, but I'll tell you 
what I'll do. If Lord Ponsonby will tak’ 
aboout eighteen feet off the length of that 
tager I'll see what can be doon aboout the 
skat.’ And he emptied the contents of his 
glass into his person.” 

The laughter that followed the conclusion of 
Murphy’s story was so loud and continuous 
that the big St. Bernard dog arose to his feet 
and fastened his eyes on his master, only re- 
suming his position on the rug when Lonnegan 
laid his hand reassuringly on his head. 

Boggs was so pleased at his friend’s success 
that he could hardly keep from hugging him. 
All doubts as to Murphy's being asked to be- 
come a permanent member of the Select Circle 
were dissipated. What delighted Boggs most 
was the combination of English, Irish and 
Scotch dialects twisted about the same tongue. 
He thought he knew something about dialects, 
but Murphy had beaten him at his own game. 

Every man present had some opinion to 
offer regarding Ponsonby’s adventure, and 
they all differed. Marny thought the Scot 
“served the old bag of wind right,’’ even if he 
did have a numismatie collection decorating 
his chest. The banker was interested in the 
social side, and what it expressed, and said so, 
winding up with the remark that ‘* Englishmen, of all men, 
knew how to live.’’ Mac, to the surprise of everybody, had 
no opinion to offer. Woods was more philosophical. 

“To me the story is much more than funny,” said 
Woods; ‘‘it’sinstructive. Shows the whole national spirit 
of the English; they believe in rank and they love to 
kotow. I say this in no offensive spirit, and you, being an 
Irishman, Mr. Murphy, well know what I mean. To tell 
you the truth, I am English in that sense myself. I be- 
lieve in an aristocracy and in class distinction. Here 
everybody is free and equal—free with everything you 
own and ready to divide it up equally as soon as they get 
their hands on it. Democracy is the bane of our country.”’ 

‘*Woods, you talk like a two-cent demagogue,” cut in 
Boggs. ‘If you and Lonnegan don’t give up Murray Hill 
life you'll be worse than Mr. Murphy’s two dudes. There 
is nosuch thing as democracy in ourcountry. You couldn't 
find it with a microscope. As soon as a man gets one hun- 
dred cents together and has got them hived safely in a 
savings bank he becomes a capitalist. The next generation 
breeds aristocrats. The son of the man who waits behind 
Lonnegan’s chair at one of his swell uptown affairs, if he 
has his way, will be Minister to England, and wear knee- 
breeches at the Queen's receptions. Even the negroes are 
climbing; some of them even now are putting on more airs 
than a Harlem goat with a hoopskirt. When they get on 
top there won’t be anything left of the white man. They 
are beginning in that way now down South. Now, you” 
turning to his friend Murphy—‘‘ have told us a story which 
illustrates a phase of English life in which the middle 
classes stand in awe of the higher ones. Now listen to 














one 


of mine, which illustrates a phase of 
American life, and quite the reverse of 
yours. I'll tell it to you just as Major 
‘ansey told it to me, and ri give you, as 
near as I can, his tones of voice. Wonder- 


fully pathetic, that Southern dialect — it 
certainly was to me the day I heard him 
tell it. This Yansey was a fraud, so far as 


being a representative Virginia gentleman 
was concerned —didn't get within a thou- 
sand miles of the real thing--but that 
didn’t rob his story of a certain meaning 
and a certain pathos.” 


Here Boggs rose to his feet. *‘‘ I'll have to 


get up,” he said, ‘‘for this is one of the 
stories I can’t tell sitting down.’’ Nobody 
ever heard any story from Boggs sitting 


down. The restless little fellow was gener- 
ally on his plump legs during most of his 
deliveries. 

‘**T had seen Yansey in the hotel corridor 
when I came in and had stubbed my tox 
over his outstretched legs—out like a pair 
of skids on the tail of a dray; had apolo- 
gized to the legs; had been apologized to 
most effusively in return, with the result 
that afew minutes later | found him at my 
elbow at the bar, where, after some pro- 
testations on his part, he concluded to 
accept my very ‘co-tious’ invitation, and 
take somethin’ .’ 

‘lamsorry I haven't ake’ard,suh. My 
name is Yansey, suh—Thomas Morton 
Yansey, of Greenbrier County, Virginia 
You don’t know that po'tion of my State 
suh? It’s God’s own country, suh. Great 
changes have taken place, suh, not only in 
our section of the State, but in our people 
I myself am not what I appear, as you 
shall learn later. The old rulin’ classes ar 


going to the wall; it is the po’ white trash 
and the negroes, suh, that are comin’ to the 
front. Pretty soon we shall have to ask 


their permission to live on the y'earth 
Now, to give you an idea, suh, of what these 
changes mean, and how stealthily they are 
creepin’ in among us, I want to tell you 
suh, somethin’ connected with my own life, 
for eve’y word of which I can vouc} 
Thank you; I will take a drop of bitters in 
mine’ and he held his glass out to the bar 
keeper. ‘I don’t want to detain you, sul 
and I don’t want to bore you, but it’s the 
first time for some months that | have a au * 
the pleasure of meetin’ a Northern get 
man, and I feel it my duty, suh, to give: you 
somethin’ of the inside history of the South, 
and to let you know, suh, what we Southera 
people suffered immediately after the war 
and are still sufferin’. 
*** As for myself, suh, ] came out penni- 
less, my estates practically 
owin’ to some very peremptory expulsion 
proceedin’s which took place immediately 
after the surrender I, of course, suh, like 


confiscated 


many other gentlemen of my standin 
found it necessary to go to work the 
first stroke of work that any of my blood 


had ever done since my ancestors settled 
that po’tion of the State. A crisis, suh, 


had arrived in my life, and I proposed 
to meet it. Question was: What could I 
do? I had not studied law and so I could 


not be a lawyer, and I had not taken any 
eourse in medicine, and so I couldn't be a 
doctor-and I want to tell you, suh, that 
the politics of my State were not runnin’ 
in a groove by which I could be elected to 
any public office. After lookin’ over th: 
ground, I decided to open a livery stable 


Don’t start, suh—I know it will shoc 
you when I tell you that a Yansey had 
fallen so low; but you must know, suh, that 


my wife hadn't had a new dress in fo’ years 
and my children were pretty nigh barefoot. 
Well, suh, a circus company had passed 
through our way and left two spavined 
horses in Judge Caldwell’s lot and a boa’d 
biil of fo’ dollars and ninety-two cents un- 
paid. I made my note fora hundred dollars 
and Judge Caldwell indorsed it, and I sold 
it for the amount of the boa'd bill, and I got 
the two horses. Then I made another not: 
for a similar amount and secured it by a 
mortgage on the horses and got a fo’-seated 
wagon and two sets of second-hand har- 
ness. Then I put a sign over my barn do’ 
‘Thomas Morton Yansey— Livery and Sale 
Stable.’ 

“*About a week after I had started 
Colonel Moseley’s black Sam—free then, 
of co’se, suh—come down to my place and 
said: ‘Major Yansey, there's goin’ to be a 
ball over to Barboursville 

***Ts there, § Sam?’ I said. ‘You niggers 
seem to be gettin’ up in the world.’ 

7 he said, ‘and I want you to hook 
up} yo’ rig and take eight of us 

‘What! You infernal scoundrel! 
come to me and ask me to 


You 





‘Now, don't get het up, Major! | 
niggers at fifty cents apiece is fo’ dollars 


‘Yansey,’ I said to myself, ‘brace up! 
This is one of the great crises of vo’ life 
Sam, bring on vo’ mokes!’ 

‘There was fo’ bucks and fo’ wenches 
all rigged out to kill I put ‘em in and 


started. 

‘It was a very cold night, 
weather I'd seen in my State for vears, with 
a light crust of snow on the ground. When 
we got to Barboursville— it was about eight 
miles-—-1 found the ball was over a grocery 
store with a pair of steps goin’ up on ie 
outside to a little baleony. Well, suh, 
got out and went up ahead and | b oe hen te ms 
the horses and followed When 1 opened 
the do’ you ain't familiar, suh, I reckon 
with our part of the country, suh, but I tell 
vou, suh, that with three fiddles, two red 
hot stoves and eighty niggers all dancin 
the atmosphere was oppressive. I stood it 
as long as | could and then I went out on 
the balcony Then I said to n 

Yansey, this is a great crisis of yo’ life, but 
you needn't get pneumonia 
daown inside 


coldest 


\ f 
Vsel 


Go in and sit 


‘Il hadn't been there three minutes. sul 
when black Sam came up to the bench o 
which | was sittin’ —h: two wenche 





‘Major Yansey 


on his arms—and sa 


would you have any objection to steppit 
outside ? 

Why? I asked 

Because, suh, some of the ladies objects 
to the smell of hor in yo’ clo’es.’ 

I] left the ~ ae business that night 
suh, and I am what you see—a broker 
down Southern gentleman, suh.'”’ 

Another outburst of laughter followed 
Everybody agreed that Boggs had never 
been so happy in his delineations. Th 
banker, who knew something of the Sout! 





ern dialects, was overjoved. The allusion 
to the ungentlemanly foreclosure 
ngs touched his funny-bone in a peculiar 
lanner, and set him to laughing again 
henever he thought of it. Everybody had 
xpressed some opinion both of Murphy 
and of Boggs’ yarn but Mac Whirter 
strange to say, had seen nothing hu 
morous in either narrative During the 
elling he had been bending over in his 
chair stroking the dog's ears 
What do you think of the 
Mac?” asked Marny 
Think just what Mr Murph; 
that the Englishman was a snob, Ponsont 


proce el 


story 


who, 


two yarns, 





a cad, and that MacDuff should have n 
shown the door The group about 
Englishman's table was not the best 
lish society nowhere near it Considera 


1 other mz 
you in rank : } 
true English gentlemar 
about the sergeant who got the 
Victoria Cross for bringing a wounded 
officer out under fire illustrates what | 
mean,”’ continued Mae in a perfectly grave 
sober voice 

Never heard it 

‘Then I'll tell you. He had crawled on 
all fours to a wounded officer, picked hi 
up and had carried him off the firing-line 
under a hail of bullets, one of which brok: 
his wrist Was promoted on the field by his 
commanding officer, got the V. ¢ and too 
his place among his now brother-officer 
at the company’s mess. It being his first 
meal, he sat on the right lee 
a little about the 


tion tor tt 
below 
guishes the 


old sti ry 





rhat 


Colonel's 


was served size of 


piece 


a lump of sugar precious as gold in that 
climate. It was for the champagne—-some 

thing he had never seen The hero wa 

served first. He hesitated a moment, and 
dropped it in his soup. The Colonel too! 
his piece and dropped it in his soup—so 
did every other gentleman down both sides 


of the table drop his in his soup. As to 
Boggs Virginian he got what he dese rved 
He was trying to be something that 

wasn’t; I’m glad the darky took the pride 





It’s all a pretense and a shan 
all trying to be something that 


out of him 
the Vv are 


they are not "Tisn't de mocracy or ari 
tocracy that is to blame with us-—it’s the 
growing power - riches; the crowding the 
poor from off the face of the earth Noth 
ing counts now but a bank account. Prett 
soon we will have a clearing house of title 
based on incomes. When the cashier cer 


tifies to the amount, the title is conferred 


The man of one million will become a lord 
the man with two millions a count; thre« 
millions a duke, and soon. To me all thi 


climbing is as idiotie as it is vulgar.” 
Roars of laughter followed Mac’s out 
burst. When Boggs got his breath, he 
declared between his gasps that Mac's crit- 
icisms were funnier than Murphy’s story 
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a sense of humor in hir Isn't he del 
us! 
Go on, | rh away! ntinued Ma 
W hirter rhe whole thing, I tell vou, is 
fraud and a shan Social ladders are or 
a few feet long, and the top round, after a 
is not very far from the eart! When vou 
cumbd up to that rung i you are wort! 
anything —yvou begir ret lone for the 
other fellow who couldn cimb so high 
When the last of the new vuests had von« 
followed by some of the older habitués 
only Boggs, Marny, Mae and | remain 
Wur rooms were i few step 
fire and it matt how la ve 
Ihe mugs were ret pipes relurhted 
some extra sticks thrown on the andiron 
and the chairs drawn closet The fire re 
sponded bravely the old logs were alway 








willing to make a night of it ‘st part 
of the evening was tocom«s thi whe 
its incidents are talked over 

Mac said Marny, as he iffed some 
tobacco into his pipe you deride mone 

ad nections, aml n What would 

you want most f vou had your wis! 

Not much 

Well, els have t out wit? 
insisted Marny 

What would | want Wt ust. what 
lve t laughed Mac. An ea chair, a 
pipe, a dog once in a while, some books, a 
wood fire, and you on the other side, old 
man And he laid his hend affectionately 
on Marny’s shoulder 











Anything more ask s, whe 
had been eying his friend ¢ 
Yes, a picture that r ed me 
instead of the truck I'm turning out 
And you can think of not! el 
asked Boggs, still 
his ov face lt 
smile 
No 
in Bo eve 
want 
A climt ron naire » | 
bo inda Murra H | ic to hans 
Il upt 
M miled fair and forward i 
his chair, the gi 1 th r phi 
kindly face F< ome minutes he i not 
move then a half-smothered h escaped 
him 
Instantly there 1rost nt mad he 
figure ol the iri in the steamer ce! r. the 
roses in her lap 
Was there nothing mors asked 
rn ell 


The Horrible Examples 


By Edmund Vance Cooke 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT 


LITERARY FOLK-—Their Ways and Their Work | Roof Secak’ 


BOOKS FOR THE HAMMOCK --Some 
NOVELS THAT ARE FRANKLY FICTION 
AND ONE OR TWO THAT ARE NOT. 


@ The new novels this summer have been 
as countless as the dandelion balls in the 
fields-—-and almost as light But, consider- 
ing the many millions of tired men and 
women out on their fortnight holidays, 
swinging in hammocks in shady porches or 
pleasant orchards, we can see how the 
flimsiest story has its uses. If it puts the 
worn brain to sleep with the first page, so 
much the better 

The novel among those which will soonest 
give that blessed relief is, probably, The 
Golden Bowl, by Henry James (Scribner's). 
Surely it is time that the long-patient 
public should utter a respectful word of 
protest to its old idol and hint that he has 
presumed long upon its dullness and 
good humor 

A few years ago he held one of the highest 
among the masters of the English 

In some of his early books— The 
Americans, the Portrait of a Lady, and 
especially in a little story called The Cen- 
sion de Bon Repos -he used his skill in 
lanvuage to set forth certain original ideas 
and characters with great force and deli- 
cacy. But as, year after year, he handled 
verbs and nouns with more «xpertness and 


too 


tongue 


louder applause, he forgot to give us either 
ideas or characters, and began to play 
tricks with the parts of speech to show his 
mastery over them 

There i wh pretty filigree work of 
phrasing in this book which will delight the 
class of critics whose one idea of literature 


infinitives 
us his usual 
pers nae tne 


is bounded by split or whole 
For the rest, Mr 
i 


ternational 


James gives 


matt 








worthy rich American father; the slangy, 
innocent, shrewd daughter; the Itahan 
prince the fashionable Ne w York and 
Chicago belle ithout money or morals 
We have known them all for many years 
They still talk in the Jamesonian dialect 
and wrap the simplest meaning in an in- 
volved jumble of words until we lay down 
the book in despair of ever finding out what 
any of them mean at any time. Prince, 
valet, ingén and cabman all hint at the 
me unele xperiences of life in the same 





m “i »yhrase 
In the Stone of Destiny (/larpe 

Mackay has told the story of 
informs us, ‘but for 


Katharine 


Theodor, as she one 


reader only Theodor is a modern moral 
knight errant He is absorbed in prob- 
lems the Indian the Afro-Americans, 
Juvenile Criminals and Philadelphia Re- 
forms, and he is blind to his wife Margaret's 





refuses to 


and hes ad: aches 
Parente a civic re- 
ited nurse, or to have 
1y dealings with Theodor’s saintly mother 
These problems of life drive her into the 
arms of a lover. Theodor discovers them 


troubles with g 
Marvaret 


former or Cross 





in the garden reading from the same book 
Lover decamps Theodor leads Margaret 
to his mother, who instantly falls down 
dead—on wh Margaret as promptly 
becomes a pure angel of light The 
moral of this work seems to be that 
mothers-in-law are 


lif 


qually deleterious elements in family life 














Theodor and his wile are familiar chara 
ters = every A erican communit \ By very 
reat yrnize them as his own next 
door in a thin disguise 

by Josephine Dodge Das- 
ki: ( 4 ; i? fis Is a collec 
tion of tales of life in Smith College Phe 
man in the hammock will seize t book 
eagerly For vears | has wa the 
Lhe ree We f ‘ ts Deen he 
tween f a colle edu 
cation the larger host of 
believers H adome I woman who has 
been trained by the old-fashioned methods. 


He has waited to see the 


two classes 


work done by the 


Mrs 


to decide between them 
Bacon, as we mus her, 
bahly the foremost repres 
re-bred won 
this book she describes her 


om 





Colle 





th 
tn, 





. l ! rY ir i 
their scholastic life Now, 
will discover the innermost truth about 
the aspirations, the victories and lives of 


these learned modern Aspa 1as8 
But from 
will find not a 


I the book he 
tion of the high 
work in the world which girl graduates hz 

their own 


cover to cover ¢ 


ingke met 





claimed as Social and civic 


reform, politics — none of these things are in 
their minds if this author tells the truth 
According to her description, the one idea, 
the one object in the tik and labors of the 
college girl is the Man—or, as she would 
call him, the Beau. Here is no new ideal of 
life and its aims, but old-fashioned flirting 
of a rather tawdry kind, with unlimited 
talk about flounces and lace and kimonos 
The only sign of the much-advertised 
culture is an incessant chatter of French 
phrases, taken for the most part from the 
first pages of a phrase-book. 

The book is another proof of how little, 
except in the matter of clothes, the indi- 
vidual woman has changed since, say, the 
days of good Queen Bess. She has learned 


to write novels and to discover radium, 
but the undying masculine fills her mind 
and her horizon now as in past ages 


Nature still has her righteous way in spite 
of female Deans 

A sham Oriental book whic h might as 
well be classed with the novels for a ham- 
mock is Papers from a Viceroy’ Yamen, 
by ki Hung Ming, M. A. (published by the 
Shanghai Mercury). The author announces 
that he is the secretary of the Viceroy of 
Hukuang. In fact, he probably is some 
disgruntled American who dons the robe 
of a Chinaman to pour forth a flood of 
— the Christian religion and its 
teachers, specially upon the Jesuits He 
asserts ths it their Chinese converts are all of 
the lowest class and have all been gained 
by mercenary motives; that they are 
moral ‘asts; that they originated the 
lai-ping rebellion, and that the Protes- 
tant missionaries now no. longer preach 
Christ but Science He forth the 
soxer incident in a new light, declares that 
the missionaries were the most shameless 
of the looters; that, in fact, the whole 
subsequent Boxer hunt was for nothing but 
loot loot He tells a story of the recep- 
tion given by the E mpress to the ladies of 
the American Legation, when she kissed 
each cup of tea before she passed it tothem, 
saying, ‘Our family are all one family,” 
and he asserts that the Boxers would fain 
have taught the same holy lesson of peace, 
but that the Christians, on the other hand, 
‘were jackals"’ who “betrayed a dreadful 
s of mind and soul,’ and whose 


abuse 


oute 


sets 


callousnes 


true religion was ‘‘musket worship.” It 
may be worth the while of even the idlest 
reader to look into this matter — and 
find out how much truth, if any, is in the 


assertions of this pseudo-Asiatic 

The Women of America is by Elizabeth 
MeCracken( The Macmillan Company). Miss 
McCracken was sent out by an American 
periodical to find out the ideals and achieve- 
ments of the women of this country in the 
professions, in politics, in the arts and 
sciences, in municipal affairs and, above all, 
in the peculiarly feminine business of home- 


aking. She was keen-witted enough to 
that so vast and vague a search could 
not be much helped by dry statistics, and 





\ust rely upon personal observa- 
tion and the testimony of individuals 
Accordingly, she interviewed women actors, 
thors, teachers and business women, 
WIV on Western ranches and 
plantations She was well quali- 
She appears to be a 
voman with a just 
mind and keen sense of humor 
rare among the 
hammock literature 
ting chapter deals with 
Ihe author went to 
after her sex had for tenive ars 
exercised there the right of suffrage, to look 





au 






lonely 
Southern 


fied for the wor! 


quanty 





f our 





Colorado, 





into the effects of this so-called reform 
Her verdict is that she ‘is not afraid that 
the woman will damage the political life, 
but that the political life will damage the 
woman She insists that the exercise of 


has unmistakably and 
r of the women 
has become hys- 


the right of suffrage 
cruelly lowered the chara 
of Colorado. Publie life 








terical; the simplest discussion of the most 
trivial public affairs leads to breathless 
excitement. The same reforms which have 
been quietly carried out by women in 
Philadelphia and Boston are matters for 
intense agitation in Denver Eve ry action 
f a prominent woman is regarded by her 
sister voters in a political light 
Why is Mrs. X. working in the slums 
this winter?’ they ask ‘She not run- 


ning now for office, is she? 
Men have got pe be civil to us We 
shout loudly. Even the 


have votes!" the 


woman who goes regularly to church is 
“looking for a job.” 

The book is full of clever gossip concern- 
ing slums, churches and social life. Its 
fault, we may ~~ to the author, is ye 
every woman in from the leader of ¢ 
national club to the pert shop-girl, oom 
the gentlewoman to the laundress, express 
the same opinions with precisely the same 
peculiar epigrammatic vivacity, until the 
reader is forced to suspect that Miss 
McCracken has put her own opinions into 
the mouths of imaginary folk created to 
give them utterance 

In The Orchid, by Robert Grant 
(Scribner's), the author has made his story 
strong by the impersonality with which 
he has set it before us. There are the 
facts; he makes no note or comment on 
them 

The book purports to be a snap-shot 
yicture of American fashionable folk. We 
esi their successful efforts at vulgar show, 


and worse than vulgar show, their love 
affairs, their divorces, their absorption in 
money, their absolute ignorance of the 
finer, higher side of life. There it is —the 
whole unsavory mess. The showman has 
no or no interest in it. The gangrene 
is eating into the body politic. He has 


pi date -d it for us and has no further respon- 


sibility. It is our business to cure it. 
So far Mr. Grant's work is good. But 
his mistake is in offering his book as a pic- 


ture of all American social life. It is true, 
unfortunately, of a certain class in one or 
two other large cities. But it is not true of 
the great body of educated, gently-bred, 
rational men and women who people this 
country. The obscure, unpublished mil- 
lions of wives and mothers who are respon- 
sible for the next generation are not 
battering at the doors of the divorce court: 
they are in no sense public folk. For fifty 
years they have obstinately refused to ask 
fora vote. It is the increase of the nervous 
tension put upon the woman in American 
life, and the increase of effort demanded 


from her even in childhood, that have 
lessened her power. The great mass of our 
native-born wives and mothers, from 


Maine to New Mexico, lead quiet, whole- 
some, womanly lives 

Now and then the country is startled by 
such violent alarm-calls as this book of Mr 
Grant’s. And justly. He gives us facts 
But we should remember that the class of 
which he writes bears about the same pro- 
portion to the mass of decent, God-fearing 
Americans that Coxey’s army did to the 
people of the United States 

Robert Hichens’ The Garden of Allah 
Frederick A. Stokes Company) is, yerhaps, 
the most important book of Enelish fiction 
given to us during the year, and the one 
which is most likely to hold a permanent 
place in our literature. The characters are 
alive to us because they are alive to the 
author; he draws them as he knows them, 


with all of their sins, their follies, their 
charm. They stay with us when we close 
the book and we love and hail them after- 
ward 


Of all the 
Desert is the 
a terrible, stupendous Presence 


characters in the story the 
most alive and human. It is 
Searcely 


any EF nglish author save Hardy has given 
such vitality to a natural object. The 
mystery of the plot is novel and well 
sustained. But tie power of the book iies 
in the fact that Mr. Hichens, in dragging 
these men and women before us, thrusts 
aside custom, creeds and conventions of 


all sorts, and shows us so many naked 
human souls trying to find God. That is 
their business here, whether Turk, Chris- 


tian or Atheist, and we know as we read 
that it is our business—that to every one of 
us, rich or poor, the real fact of life is hidden 
in the Silence outside of life. Few pro- 
fessedly religious books of late years have 
forced this—the foundation fact of life 

upon us with the force of Mr. Hichens’ novel. 


MINOR MENTION-——ENGLAND in the 
seventeenth century is the scene, and the 
persecution of the Society of Friends the 
theme, of L. C. Wood's novel, For a Free 
Conscience (Fleming H. Revell ¢ 


ym pany). 


There is a certain unfamiliarity in the ma- 
terial, but in treatment it can hardly be said 
that anything new has resulted. However, 
there seem still to be many people who 
want historical romance at any price 

even to the extent of four hundred and 


fourteen pages 
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FAST COLOR FABRICS 
$1.50 and up 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO 
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Oddities and Novelties 





Of Every-Day Science 


Nature's Hints to Inventors 


ANY of the most important of modern 
mechanical inventions represent dis 
coveries Which Dame Nature made long 
before the first human being began to do 
any real thinking. The electric eel, for 
example, is a complete storage battery 
carrying an arrangement of Leyden jars 
It can administer a shock powerful enough 
to knock a man down 
Certain trees in the tropics weave their 
inner bark into an excellent cloth, the most 
perfect type of which, considered as a 
textile fabric, is the celebrated lapa, Ss 
extensively worn for clothing in Polynesia 
The eye, moreover, is nothing more nor less 
than a photographic camera, the nerve 
screen that lines 1t taking the place of the 
sensitive dry-plate. The impressions being 
nervous, and not chemical, they are fleet 
ing 
The heart is most 
known, the work it does in 
lifetime of a man being 
Some of the pumps 
use in connection W 
mode le d ver 


with a similar arrangen 


) 





the 


nary 
of astonishing 
in common 
chine ry are 


human heart 








valves 

Up to the present time, human ingenuit) 
has not succeeded in constructing an appa 
ratus which will do the work accomplished 
by the lungs in the separation of oxygen 
from atmospheric air. If a satisfactory 


imitsé 








tion could be produced the inventior 
} } 


be of enormous value The de ¢ 


of the ball-and-socket 





joint Wa 1 edt 
Nature in the shoulder and hip nts « 
human beings and other anima lo 
before it oceurred to the modert entor 


to employ the idea, which, if the truth 
were known, was probably suggested | 
observation of the skeletor 

It has been said that 
to catch fish, spiders and caterpil howed 
them how to spin and weave 
structed them in the art of making paper 
and crayfish supplied the first hints in 
working of clay.”” In 
to confess that inventive 
more than a copyist 
valuable being 
obvious 
Creator has 


hawks taught mer 





short, one is obliged 


after all, hi st 
derived fre ai the 
whi ha 


ideas 
suggestions beneficent 


afforded 


Folks with Tails 


Nw and then people are born with 
tails, and occasionally such tails can 
be wagged Virchow, in his Archives, dé 


scribes an infant with a tail seventeen 


inches long, which, when pricked with a pit 


moved itself It was removed by surger 

and, when dissected, was found to contain 
bone, cartilage and muscle Onlv a few 
years ago there was 4 cadet at West Point 
who was unable to ride a horse because 
of a similar, though less marked, spinal 


elongation 

Such tails are usually 
and nearly always curled slightly, being 
sometimes twisted like a pig's. Seldom are 
they more than four inches in length. Ox 
casionally they are covered with hair like 
the tail of a cow A six-months old bo 
once exhibited before the Johns Hop! n 
Medical Society had a tail like a pig s 
which was cut off and preserved in alcohol 

Freaks of this kind are by 
rare as might be supposed 
of Louisville, Kentucky, 


conical in shape 


no means so 
Doctor Vance, 


a few years ago 


removed from a little mulatto girl a tail 
four inches long and exactly like a small 
pig’s Darwin, in his Descent of Man, 
says tl uch instances are numerou 





ing 


rved from time 


Bartel 


been obse 

M iX 
twenty persons born with tails, 
many ot which resembled those of if 

Ancientl a tail was 
regarded by some peoples as a high distinc 
tion, and even as a mark of divine 
For instance, the Ranas, or rulers of 


hundreds ha. 
rT ¢ and [dr 


cases of 


oO time ade ribes 


the possession of 


descen 





bunder, a Rajpoot tribe of raced 
their ancestrv to the monkey-god Har 
man, and, in tion of the clair 
pointed to the ated spines of their 
princes, who bore the title of 





Longtails 
On the other hi there used to be a 
mall tribe of imenin’ } 
regarded as accursed 


ould not ride horseback. Struy 


} 


ama 


Turkestan who 
the y 
, a Dutch 


talit 


were be Cause 











traveler in Forn OSa ni the eventee! t? 
century i man he saw ther 
who had a tail more than a foot long e« 

ered with red hair. There have even been 
reports of tailed 


these stori« seem to have 


described a w 


races, Dut In most cases 
arisen 
of hair or bark worn for deco- 
rhe Wahuma ot Eq 1ato- 
Africa, for example 1-] 


from 
ndage 


e purposes 





>t » Omit 1 
wear iong All-ilKe 


streamers of bark cloth suspended fron 
their waist-belts—on which account they 
ure ipposed by the natives on the opp Fi 


d 
side of the Albert Nvanza to have tal 


Fuels of the Future 











( NE hundred million tor of corn- 
stalks, leave and ecb ire produced 
annually in this country, and nearly all of 
this vast In of material is permitted to go 
) Waste i great pitv, inasmuch 
is It mig! ist as well be « pl ed for 
fuel It ediat¢ ifter shelling the corr 
i proce vhich, bv the wa now pe 
formed by machine vithout re ng 
the ears from the a the cobs and 
other ref t hould be cor re i into 
bloc} ri cake n hick ham heir 
almost water-free, tl ! } } ke 

almo I nite 
Dr. | ird Atkinson sa hat the? 
of five acre f corr ild f ha vear’s 
crop of tuel tor tt a wre far P j 
i after harvestir t be « 
nd pressed dur +} 
I 1 ested | the a } 
t I ht be n | ta 
I Tue Ir 1 ter ) ite tor { 
] {ir weight I ) r ol il 
icre of land ‘ ‘ a ce oa 
ce irand a half f pla B l 
fa cheap pre t emt the 
nd « otton-pre f ! ! 
nar ‘ t i ile 
ery larmer co 1] auce tf wn f or 
ne ) of la he ast ul 
ived ana read on the held lid add 
to the fertility of the land Che hum, 
by the help of the pre might be cor 
erted advantageou Int three or 
four feet long and eigh net diamete 
Another iggestion in the ime me 
that eucalyptus trees might be regular] 
grown for fuel. Planted on mountair 
the tropics, they will produce twenty tor 
of wood, dry weight, per acre annual n 
perpetuit A plantatior | i ‘ 
when cut, reproduces itself without further 
expense, and the dry logs, heavier than 
COa e said to have more heating power 
bulk for bulk. The yield is equivalent to 
twe ns of coa i | were na 
i be n le even great 
It w be understood that order 
accom] sh sucn resul the res i 
which the eucalyptus plantation located 
must posse the advantages of a powertul 
In and ne i ra niall 


In the Tooth-Raising Contest 


r IS rather interesting to note quoting 
from the figures given by the Bureau of 


Educatior hat the average girl acquire 
her pe lanent Ir I or teet 1 , 
yea tT age hereas the average rv doe 
not get |} ul he five onths olde 
rhe bov is eight months later than the g 
to erupt the outer I ors and hi 
bicuspid are an equal length of time 
behind her On the « r hand. the bo 
is a Month ahead of the girl in cutting ! 
eye teet! h | fa behit } 
again in the acqu n ol l 
W he come ) 1 I me 
than ce aS Ma mer } 
ears old posse I i mi 
of that a 
It is unden e tha ire? 
earlier than ( | ! 
re often f j . 
ears of age. Thu ht 1 
be expected na W ¢ I 1 
ooner than 1 ’ } 
1 real N 
is Ve na lea 
ta wort n viving are 
ing. but offhand observatior 
to indicate that the w eT 
as represented by the 1 
of the gentler sé hows sig 
earlier than the ronver and better 


structed male 
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FASHIONABLI KIKTS 
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ivery garment cut, made and trimmed in 
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Are You Deaf? 


“Whereas I Was Deai, Now I Hear” 


Rev. John P.Sanderson,the Well-Known Clergy 
man, Testifies to the Wonderful Relief 
Effected by the Way Ear Drum. 

It would take a large book to record 
ill the wonderful cases which have been 
benefited by the WAY EAR DRUM. 
Since Mr. Way first invented this re 
markable little contrivance over Six years 
ago, and relieved his own deafness of 
25 years standing, there have peen 
literally thousands to whom this won 
derful invention has brought the blessing 
t restored hearing. 

One of the most interesting cases 
that has recentiy transpired is that of 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, ot Lansing, 
Mich. Mr. Way first placed the drums 
in Mr. Sanderson’s ears a short while 
wo. Read what he says of the wonder 
tul results achieved 

Lansing, Mich., Apr. 24, 1905 

Dear Mr. Way, 

1 wish to bear testimony to the marvel 
wis results | have experienced from the use 


m I have been d u f 
» am 














y year 
nasertion of 
your ear drum | heard instantly and wit 
euch pesitiveness that it first shrank 
trom the intensity of the sound 
vas impossible f ne t ear ordi 
’ conversation and the dullnes 
ach wre ‘ ! thie wt in 
x em asset N I hea 
th ease I have’ te 1 the dr nit 
1 ' r ith ir t It; 
I ld former ear en near 
t ! at listinet it € 
ex en {ith ‘ ir 
My deatne ‘ ed by ite 
tar pe and 
e presse equently 4 
‘ 1 “ e dy ? affore 
t 1 vil Pernt tist elief. W t 
tine i e, canny 
Id n er I 
le I he 
ire pe \ en 
tir n I i I 
erel pe t ‘ ifflicted as I 
© be fin ‘ ‘ 
Wi re wu 
‘ 
jovnt j V\NDERSON 


THE WAY EAR DRUM is com 





fortable to wear t ide of 
t silk 1 t It into the 
n , . ol ' 
N n ut yourself 1 t r Know 
lare wearing tt, or that vou are not 
turally provided with pertect hearin 
It takes the place of the natur ear 
iru ive become cetect 
t disease, and conve t 
lightest vibration to the inner ear, where 
is located the true sense of hearing 
lf y re deaf you should write at 


once to “MR. GEO. P. WAY, Room 
702 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


stating 1 the cause and nature of 
our deafne Hie will tell vou if in his 
opinion y ring can be restored. 
Do it now, before you forget about it 
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She made no reply, but sat tapping her 
foot on the floor. Presently she asked: 
‘That property was valued at about six 
hundred thousand dollars when the com- 
pany took it, was it not, Richard?” 

‘Property is worth just as much as the 
dividends show it to be worth!"’ I answered. 
‘According to the protit we've made this 
year, the plant isn't worth ove r one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

‘And yet this plant paid forty thousand 
dollars last year, Richard, and isn't it rea- 
sonable to suppose that, with the return of 
good times, and with good management, it 

can do the same again?’ 

‘Possibly,”’ | replied shortly, as I rose to 
goto my study. ‘I intend to take the man- 
agement myself after this.” 

I did not care to pursue the matter further 
just then. My wife had displayed a remark- 
able interest and understanding in business 
affairs during the past year, and I had often 
noted with surprise how vastly she had im- 
proved since she had been living with me. 

Still she was not, of course, closely in 
touch with up-to-date business methods, 
and explanations would often be awkward 
and productive of no particular good. She 
had proved to be an excellent wife, but she 
had her own little matters of church and 
society. Therefore, it seemed unnecessary 
for her to dip too deeply into the details and 
routine of modern business. 

I was engaged in my study the third even- 
ing after our conversation, preparing the 
outlines of a lecture on ‘‘ Helps and Oppor- 
tunities,’’ when she came into the room. 

“Richard,”’ she said, ‘‘I called on the 
Lorsfords this afternoon. You know Helen 
was a schoolmate of mine.” 

‘I believe I have heard so,” I replied. 

‘Mr. Lorsford is very sick, Richard. Did 
you know that?” 

‘l heard something of the kind, and 
thought I would go to see him; but I've 
been very busy — very busy indeed. What's 
wrong with him?” 

She was standing looking at me earnestly, 
but made no reply 

Why do you not take a seat ?"’ I asked 
a trifle impatiently perhaps. She stepped a 
little nearer to my table, but remained 
standing 

“Oh, Richard! They are in great dis- 
tress. He has nothing left—nothing! Even 
the beautiful home is mortgaged."’ 

‘He has himself to blame,” I said un- 
easily. He was ambitious, and ran to the 
end of his rope too quickly.”’ 

There was a pause for a few moments 
Then my wife said (her voice trembled 
little, 1 think ‘There was gloom and de- 
spair when I went to that home, Richard, 
but when I left the sunshine had again 
entered it.” 

1 looked up in amazement. 
you mean?" I demanded. 

Il told them —do not be angry, Richard, 
until you have heard me through —that five 
hundred shares of the Machine Works stock 
had been transferred to his name~— that he 
still possessed an interest in the business.” 

What?” I gasped; but there was no 
need for repetition. The words seemed to 
burn into my brain. Fo fty thousand dollars 
thrown away! In my dismay and righteous 
wrath at this stupendous folly | could tind 
no fitting words with which to express my- 
self. I glared at her as she stood there, her 
hards clasped before her. And, amazing as 
it may seem, | even at that moment seemed 
to catch a glimpse of that quality in her 
which made her, as I have been told, the 
best-beloved woman in Toonsville. 

She stepped to my side and dropped on 
her knees, clasping mine with her hands 
There was no tremble in her voice now 
the words came clear and low. 

‘Oh, my husband! are there not the vast 
forests and mines, the great factories and 
the industries of men? Splendid the man 
and splendidly endowed who turns these into 
wealth! Must there always be disappoint- 
ment for others— and broken homes and 
blighted lives? Must the pound of tlesh 
always be taken? Heaven has not en- 
dowed all alike. The strong should use his 


‘What do 


strength according to his adversary. Then 
at the last, when his own strength wanes, 
when his eyes grow dim and his hands are 
groping, his past merey and forbearance 
will rise up as a shield. His good deeds 
will be his blessing. The great Jehovah will 
be his champion and his comforter.” 

Now, what would be the use of bringing 
up any argument against such stuff as that’ 
I simply had to swallow my bitter indigna- 
tion and disgust, consoling myself with the 
thought that, in the ever-recurring cycle of 
events, my opportunity would probably 
come to syuare the matter in another way. 


Loading Plants with Medicines 


pe A CERTAIN extent, it ought to be 
practicable to secure the absorption of 
useful medicinal substances by food-plants, 
in order that they may be taken into the 
body in the shape of organic compounds, 
easy to assimilate and inoffensive to the 
taste 

Dr. Gabriel Viaud, a French scientist, 
who has been making experiments in this 
line, says that much may be accomplished 
by watering the soil with solutions of phos- 
phorus, sulphur, potash, arsenic, and other 
minerals, which, as trials have shown, are 
readily absorbed by the tissues of plants 
An illustration of this faet is afforded by 
the ease with which certain kinds of 
flowers may be changed in color from pink 
to blue or from white to blue by sprinkling 
them with a solution of iron. The same 
effect, indeed, is produced when they are 
grown in a soil rich in iron. 

Certain vegetables, such as peas, lentils 
and spinach, contain a great deal of iron in 
ordinary circumstances, and spinach in 
particular is frequently prescribed by 
physicians nowadays for Fp sake of its 
richness in this.metallic element. Tincture 
of iron is not agreeable to take, and is 
liable to discolor the teeth, but, when dis- 
guised in the form of a vegetable, the 
medicament is unobjectionable to the in- 

+ valid, and is more readily absorbed into 
the blood 

Doctor Viaud thinks that it should be 
practicable to concentrate organic iron in 
seeds —especially in beans, peas and len- 
tils. This will be an important achieve- 
ment, inasmuch as iron in such seeds is in 
an ideal organic form—equivalent to the 
organic iron of an egg or of milk. There 
can be no doubt that provident Nature 
has put the iron into these foods for young 
animals and infants in a shape most di- 
rectly and most easily assimilable. It 
remains merely to adopt the hint, and to 
increase the percentage of the substance 
contained 

When, by proper methods of cultiva- 
tion, plants specially rich in the various 
medicinal elements have been secured, it 
will be necessary to» determine by analysis 
the exact percentages of mineral substances 
which they contain, in order to adjust the 
doses to be administered. So far as iron is 
concerned it does not matter, but in other 
cases, as With iodine or arsenic, it will be of 
the utmost importance 


Uncle Eph to His Son 


b ig SKOOLIN’ lasted fo’ year; yo’ 
work’ ll last till ye die 

Dat deeplomah is mighty pretty, but 
hit ain’t a om meal-ticket 

Big words doan't ketch no ‘possums 

Ef eddicashun makes ye wear sto’ 
clothes, hit oughter make ye able to pay 
fer ‘em 

I doan't see no difference in de kind ob 
exercise ‘twixt de hoe and de gowl-luf 
stick 

What I cayn’t undahstand am dis: ef 
de books do de boy so much good, why do 
he drap ‘em soon ez de skool stops? 

Hit doan't bodder me how much de 
loafer knows. I only knows he's a loafer 


I'd like to see ye try some ob dem g’om- 
etry lines wid er plow in de cornfield 





July 29, 1905 





is a story of a summer love match, 
well told and beautifully illustrated. 
It is contained in a handsomely 


| A Paper Proposal 


bound book, a portion of which is 
devoted to the attractive mountain 
ind lake resorts along the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. It may be had by 
sending 10 cents in stamps to T.W. 
LEE, Gener il Passenger Agent, 
Lackawanna Railroad, New York 
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name, I ought to marry a richer woman 
than you. With you it was different. You 
are pretty, you are a woman —not an icick 

a mere intelligence, like most of them. My 
faith, 1 thought we might be happy! | 
wanted to marry a little for love. But you 
wanted to as well. I'm sorry you couldn't 
like me.”’ 

*‘I'd like you for a stepson-in-law,”’ sh« 
said, almost wistfully. She had never felt 
so kindly toward him as now. 

He made a sort of grimace and a gesture 
with both hands. 

‘Let’s go back to the party,”’ 
And back they went. 

Just as they were about to enter a 
crowded room he stopped and took her 
hand. Bending over it gravely he kissed it 
once, and then with a smile and half a sigh 
he left her 

For a moment she stood thoughtful, then 
she tapped her hand with her fan in a little 
impatient, irritated gesture, and turned 
toward the room where were the Personage, 
Pauline, and a knotty problem. She found 
herself face to face with Mr. Erskine. 

Mrs. Hoopetowne liked an occasional 
flyer on the stock-exchange. Meeting 
Hugh somewhere the day before and hear- 
ing that he was something in the American 
market, she had asked him to leok in late. 
An extra man or two didn't matter, and if 
he was a gentleman—perhaps even if he 
wasn't —she might get a tip. 

‘*Hello, Mary!”’ he said to our nervous 
and distracted heroine. ‘‘Come into the 
conservatory and talk to me, won't you?”’ 

His tone was calm enough, but Mary 
thought she read affection in his eye, and, 
curiously enough—though it would have 
been welcome at another time—it now gave 
the last turn to her quivering nerves. She 
laughed hysterically and two sticks of her 
fan cracked in her tight-clenched hand. 

‘‘Hugh,”’ she said, ‘tif you propose mar- 
riage to me I shall scream aloud.” 

“T wasn't going to,"’ he blurted out con- 
fusedly. Then, slowly, a smile of compre- 
hension spread like a glow over his face, 
and when he spoke the serious and respon- 
sible business man of Chicago had the shy 
air of a boy 


he 


said 


‘Would you kt me?” he asked 
“To-night, no,’ Mary answered with 
nervous gayety I should faint or have 


hysterics. It’s a positive rule with me to 
allow only two proposals a day Find 
Pauline and send us home. Come to see m¢ 
to-morrow at five.’ 

‘And 


Mr. Ersk 


propose ?"’ insisted ine, 
gathering couragt 
“I can’t prevent you, I suppose,”’ replied 


our heroine 


At three the preposterous dawn of the 
London summer and little puffs of morning 
freshness began to steal around the edges 
of the heavy pink curtains at Mrs. Whit- 
ing’s boudoir windows But within the 


THE 






electric candles burned bright behind their 
silken shades and the night was still young 
Mary was half curled up in a chair. Ona 
couch near by, In a confusion of chi 
cushions, lay Pauline, her face hidden, her 
gradually slackening sobs shaking her bod 
with an occasional quiver. Both women 
were silent, but silent only because they 
had already talked so much The quiet 
was so profound that they even heard Big 
Ben, far away in Westminster, boom out 
the hour. As its last strokes died away 
Pauline lifted a tear-stained face 

It wasn't your fault, | suppose,” she 


said at last. ‘I oughtn’t to have got mad 
I guess I abused you pretty freely 
** Like a pickpocket,”’ said Mary 
Well, ’msorry. I apologize 
Pauline came across the room and sat on 
a little footstool near her stepmother's 
chair. She took Mary’s hand, for her a rar¢ 
exhibition of tenderness, and a sure fore- 
runner of a period when Mary’s maternal 
instincts would work upon her till she was 
willing to do anything for the girl 
It's hard,’’ went on Pauline, *‘to realize 
that one’s not pretty and that no one likes 
one much. Iam not conceited, bu‘ I forget 


sometimes, and I’ve forgotten lately 
everything seemed booming so for us. But, 
of course, It was all you. And when I real- 
ized that to-night I lost my temper—I 
almost hated you there for a while.” 

**Oh, Pauline!" murmured her step- 
mother protestingly 

“Not now,” said the girl I realize 


what | owe you, and how unselfish you've 

And what I want to say is this, dear 
we'd better try to give up getting me 
It isn't any fun to think of grow- 


been 
est 


married 











ing up an old maid, but I must grin and 
bear it 
You won't be an old maid, Pauline 
right one is sure to come along. With y 
’ she hesitated 

‘““With my money, you mean? Well, 
Remerton and d’Artannes were two young 
men we thought we might tempt with it 
didn’t we? Perhaps some one will come 
along, though I wouldn’t marry just an) 
body. And I think’’— here she put her 
head on Mary's knees for a moment —‘*! 
think | might have got to care for one of 
these. But I see now that all your trving 
to make a match for me with them was 
hopeless, and | see how perfectly love ly and 
unselfish of you it was to refuse them. But 


| oughtn’t to accept the sacrifice 
it hasn't done any good. Now you haver 


Des] 


The Fiddle and the Banjo 


By Frank 


/ 
De Fiddle en de Banjer got sociable one day 
En talked old times J tel! you !—fum de fur 
eu fur away 
Ole times dat wuz de sweete ole times dat is 
no me 
leat makes yo’ eves feel rainy, kaze you use ter 
love ‘em so! 
il 
De Banjer sav: “LT 'member ‘bout de cabin im 
de pines 
De pathway leadin’ ter it thoo’ de honeysuckle 
vines 
De ole man wuz WV moster how he give de 
music Wings 
Wid de tinkle en de twinkle er my halleluia 
strings! 
Wm 
Pribulation couldn't stan Wren he « 
a-loatin’ reun 
I rattled off sich music dat de stars come dancin 
down 
Leastways dey treinkied livelier! De whol 
plantation knowed 
Dat Joy wuz in de elements, en takin’ all de 
road ! 


Den de Banjer say Dat 
Des lemme give you Dixie 
Fa a rollickin 


En I lef’ em wid de 


Ferginny Reel! 


shadders des a-swingin 








ever confided in me very much. 1 dor 
know which one of them you like the be 
But I want you to go right over to your 
desk now and write a note saving tha 
you've thought things over, that you've 
changed your mind and that you accep 
that you'll be either Lady Remerton or the 
Duchesse d’Artannes! 
(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
L. Stanton 
iV 
En den de Fiddk speak up Time wuz / 
use ter play 
Wid a tinkle en atwinkle, in dat halleluia wey 
En den my voice wuz sef’ en low I made de 
tear-draps fall 
Wid de sweet ole songs er Long Ago de sweet 
es’ songs erall! 
Vv 
“Wen LT give ‘em S'wanny River dey seen ols 
fiel sen streams 
En de sweetes’ er de mockin’ birds seemed sing 
in dey dreams 
En er me dis sweet story by de hearts er dem 
wuz told 
‘Dey sho’ onraveled some bright star, en made 
my strings er gold! 
vi 
En de las’ time dat I played } ry 
moster, ole en gray 
| knew dey must ’a’ heerd it in dat country fur 
away 
Come a-trimblin’ er de shadders er d 
En de stars fergot de medde ‘ Hor 


u 
tory 
wn’. en Good 


is ez sollum ez a sigh 
limes By-en-By 
He played it, | be boun 
han's aroun 
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The Lonely Idol of the “Fans” 


“uneluded from Page 


leisure time. The ten commandments of 
their creed direct that, at all times and at 
any time, one must keep away from 
strangers. But with a clear sky one may at 
least walk about and ‘‘see the town."’ Ma- 
rooned as we were in the hotel, and being 
compelled, on account of a B'nai B'rith 
Convention, to sleep ten in a room, even 
the amusement of sightseeing was denied. 

Thus it was that ‘‘ Dave” Fultz sought a 
piano on which he drummed chords and 
finally touched off that impressive melody, 
‘Lead, Kindly Light.’’ Fultz is of a relig- 
ious turn of mind—and so is Billy Sunday, 
now arising evangelist, but once a brilliant 
outfielder. Some ball players are blas- 
phemous: others the quintessence of Puri- 
tanism they say nothing worse than 

“Sugar!” at some horrible injustice of the 
umpire! Fultz is a man of education, a 
graduate of Brown University, and has 
been admitted to the bar. In ail his base- 
ball experience he has never forgotten his 
moral ideals. I wish to state, therefore, 
that Mr. iv ultz was absorbed in pl: aying and 
singing ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light” in a New 
Orleans hotel when he was joined by a 
local clergyman, who, upon learning that 
this was ‘Dave’ Fultz, the famous ball 
player, had the effrontery to interrupt by 
asking him why he did not play left field 
instead of centre. ‘‘ Dave,’ being more 
gentle-minded than Chesbro, had the grace 
to ¢ xplain But he shortly afterward lef 
the room for a walk in the rain rather than 
be subjected to any more such annoyance 
tvery man who has played base ball as a 
h beams under the delusion that he 
would have been a great professional 
impertinent in this belief, he 
assumes an intolerable attitude of patron- 

r criticism toward the men who are de- 
ng every thought and motion of their 
to the game. It is as excusable as for 
an who had once re duced a dislocation of 
thumb to bestow advice and criticism 
on a famous surgeon just after a delicat 
operation The professional, not illogic - 
ally, resents this. He may have worked 
ten years with all his mind concentrated on 
the game, and yet Jim Jones, who pli aved 
third base for Billville fifteen years ago, has 
no hesitation in giving him condescending 
advice, ¢ wg telling him interminable stories 
f how he, Jim pitched the first curve for 
the Billville Actives in their game against 
the Hopper’s Junction club. 

As a matter of fact, the game has arrived 
at such astage of perfection that the " fans”’ 
ritics rather than enthusiasts In 
every city on the twenty-five-cent bleachers 
you will see peaked-faced lads with a stub 
pencil jotting down ¢ rrors, hits and runs on 
greasy paper They know tk atting and 
fielding average of every professional, and 
their estimation of the player de pends on 
that average. A professional might as well 
be numbered six as have a name 

I once believed differently, but now 
agree with ‘*Pop”’ Anson that hero-worship 
in baseball practical ly dea d. It is true 
that Wagner, Lajoie, W addell, Chesbro and 
MeGinnity are drawing cards,’ 





Serene al 





























1 but not in 
proportion with a team of unknown men 
who are playing championship ball. This 
was not so in the days when ten- thous: and- 
dollar Kelly made the bleac hers roar at the 
very sight of him on the field, and when 
his errors were condoned for the sake of 





his individuality and for what he had done 

It s the public rather than the players that 
hs changed. Baseball has ceased to be 
an¢ ente rtainment: itisascience. Although 


, it takes 





the American public is sport-ers 
its sport more seriously 

] have seen boys from college, or a minor 
league, or even from an amateur team, join 
what we call ‘‘fast company” —that is to 





say, a big league club—ingenuous, frank, 
open-hearted and guileless. They would 
rush to tell one the story of their life, their 
joys, sorrows, ambitions—even their love 
affairs. After six months of press criticism 
and experience with ‘‘fans,’’ they had ac- 
quired such an impenetrable shell of distrust 
that they would — no more about 
a game than to my: * Well! Things broke 
bad, didn't they?'’’—or: ‘It was a good 
game to win.”’ 

As a result of this extraordinary con- 
servatism, the ball player’s only outlet is 
on the field. It is there alone that he gives 
way to impulse. He appreciates that the 
public demands enthusiasm, and I might 
add, therefore, that a final explanation for 
his exclusiveness is a certain knowledge 
that, to display ‘‘ginger’’ on the field, he 
must ‘‘keep away from people”’ and not 
dissipate thoughts, hope and emotions. He 
understands that the public loves enthusi- 
asm in a President or a street-car horse. 
To foster and keep this enthusiasm on tap, 
he may only discuss his profession with a 
fellow-player. 

The result is that the modern profes- 
sional ball player, though unable to show 
his personality in public, demonstrates it 
all the more in private. He has a language 

his own—a moral code—a habit of ife. 
Going to bed for him is to ‘‘hit the hay.” 
Diamonds—and every professional loves 
to flash them —he calls ‘‘ice.””. While skep- 
tical of womanhood in general, he believes 
implicitly in his wife, whom he places on an 
eerie pedestal, and will — with a blow 
the least insult to her. As I said before, he 
believes the whole world against him and 
he leads a lonely life. 


White House Figures 


HE White House, up to date, has cost 

about three million dollars, of which 
nearly one-third nas been paid for furni- 
ture and interior decoration. Originally 
the State of Virginia gave $130,000 to build 
it, Maryland adding $72,000. 

To maintain the White House costs from 
$25,000 to $50,000 a year, the appropria- 
tion for this purpose varying considerably 
But every now and then there is something 
extra to be paid for, and Congress is called 
upon to give an additional $30,000 or 
$50,000. The biggest pull of this kind 
ever made was for $550,000, which was 
spent a couple of years ago in a partial 
reconstruction of the interior and in the 
addition of winglike terraces and an office- 
building 

Every now and then a new set of china 
has to be provided, and, usually, that costs 
about twenty-five thousand dollars 
rather a big sum from the every-day house- 
wife's point of view. Repairs run up to a 
large amount annually, white paint being 
an important item 

rhe President gets his pay every month, 
in the shape of a check, or, more accurately 


speaking, a warrant,” for $4166.67, 
which is sent by a messenger to the White 
House A memorandum of the amount 


due is made out by the Auditor for the 
State Department, and is sent to the 
rs Division of the Treasury, where it 
; examined and marked as approved. The 
Secretary of the Treasury signs it, the 
Comptroller certifies it as correct, and then 
Mr Roo evelt receives his money 
The smallest warrant ever issued by the 
Treasury Department was in favor of a 
President of the United States. It was for 
and was forwarded from Wash- 
ington to Mr Cleveland at Gray Gables, 
the sum being due to close the account of 
salary for the fiscal year 
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William E. Reardon 


is a second “William the Conqueror.’’ In planning 
his invasion he was as bold as his Norman namesake. He 
had been selling Zhe Saturday Evening Post each week in his 

own town in Michigan. Recently when about to start for Midland to 
spend a holiday he received an offer from the publishers promising a cash prize 
to the Michigan boy who would first sell 350 copies. He had not intended to do any 
work that week, but now he formed a new plan. Undaunted at the thought of selling 
to strangers, he coaxed his father to telegraph for 350 copies to be sent to Midland 

As he received his copies from the postmaster, a Midland boy, who was also an 
agent for Zhe Post, received a bundle containing five copies. The latter's eyes grew 
big with astonishment —told Master William that he didn’t “like his looks 

—that he had better go back home again. The little Conqueror declared 
he would “show him right there’’; so he made a pile of the bundles on the 


























floor where people were waiting for the mails, mounted the pile and addressed the 
crowd. He stated that he represented Benjamin Franklin's old paper—that he had just 
received the latest number — that it was the best issue ever published. Before leaving he had 
sold fifty copies of The Saturday Evening Post. He spent the rest of the day among the business 
men, finding buyers everywhere. What was left he sold the next day from house to house. When 
he left for home a few days after he found the other boy who sold 7he Post and advised him to * ginger 
up.” ‘Jam eight years old,” our Conqueror writes; ‘‘/ never before tried to earn any money; but 
you can put me down for the first prize whenever you make another prize offer in Michigan.’ 


WE WILL START ANY BOY IN BUSINESS 


selling The Saturday Evening Post after school hours and on 
Saturdays. The first weekK’s supply of 10 copies is sent free. 
Thousands of boys are selling The Post. Some are making 

over $15.00 aweek. Youcan dothe same. Write to-day. 


2 hy’ O in extra cash prizes to boys who 
do good work in August 
BOY DEPARTMENT 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


25 Arch St. 
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Food 
Not Medicine 
"If a child is sickly, 


weak or out of sorts, 
it is wrong to dose it 
with strong medi- 
cines. 

Investigate what the 


child eats. See if 


. . you are not giving it 
A little care in the chet , 


will keep children well 
and happy. Medicines 
will not. RALSTON 
BREAKFAST FOOD 


is the ideal food for growth. _ It 
is made of every bit of the grain 


too much pasty, 


starchy food. 


of gluterean wheat by a special 
process. Notice its delicate 
brown color, due to the rich, 
gluterean wheat. Notice its 
fine, nutty flavor. The children 
love it."—The Miller. 


Any good Grocer will supply you 
with the "Checkerboard" packages. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, St. Louis 


"Where Purity is Paramount" 


Highest Award, World’s Fair, 1904 





